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CAPTAIN VON ROHR WITH HIS DOG AND GUN 











HEINRICH VON ROHR AND THE LUTHERAN 
IMMIGRATION TO NEW YORK 
AND WISCONSIN’ 


PuHILip von Rour SAvER 


| ee von Rohr was born on the twenty-eighth day 
of March, 1797. In France the Revolution was still 
fresh in the minds of the people, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
that very month was marching toward Vienna, glutted by 
his recent victory at Mantua. In America, that same month, 
George Washington had completed his eight-year term as the 
first president of the United States. In the dusty annals of 
Brandenburg-Prussian history the name “von Rohr” had 
appeared very early. The “Gotha” records that his direct 
forebears had been active in the Mark Brandenburg as early 
as 1191 and had been numbered among the nobility ever 
since that time. Many of them had served as officers in the 
Prussian army at various times, others had found govern- 
ment positions in the kingdom. Heinrich’s father, Philip von 
Rohr, had been a privy councillor at the court in Berlin. His 
work, moreover, carried him into various parts of Germany 
and Russia where revenue assessing was being arranged. 
And it was during one of his trips, while he and his wife were 
residing in Billerbeck, Pomerania, that Heinrich was born. 

During the early years of his life Heinrich traveled a 
great deal with his parents, whose residence was seldom 
fixed. His life was planned by his father to give the youth 


1This article was prepared in part from a group of Heinrich von Rohr’s 
letters, a source not hitherto known to exist—Enprros. 
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every privilege and advantage of a Berlin aristocrat. Hein- 
rich was destined to become an officer in the army so that 
he could carry on the family tradition of voluntary military 
service. At the age of eight he was therefore sent to Stolp, 
the famous Prussian academy founded by Friedrich II, in 
which the youth of the nobility received its first military 
training. Though only a child when he entered there, this 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed lad of slight frame soon adapted 
himself to the stern army discipline. He progressed eagerly, 
showing a conscientious seriousness in all his work, and 
after three years’ training at Stolp, was advanced to serve 
as a page at the court of Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia. 
He remained in this capacity for several years and became 
a familiar figure in the family of Prince and Princess Wil- 
helm who honored him with many gifts and court favors. 
He also continued his military service during these years 
with such zeal that at eighteen he was made a second lieu- 
tenant in the grenadier regiment “Kaiser Alexander.” The 
fact that this particular regiment was called on to go into 
France for the purpose of making a settlement after the 
Napoleonic régime meant for the young lieutenant still 
further adventures and more of life. He spent three months 
in Paris in rather close connection with the diplomats who 
were settling the Franco-Prussian disputes. He was also 
transported into various foreign borderlands whenever ne- 
cessity arose. In short he spent his youth as a typical young 
grenadier, as carefree at least as his earnest nature would 
allow. He became a first lieutenant in his regiment on 
March 30, 1824, and with his apparent interest in military 
affairs he seemed destined for the career of a soldier. | 
But his duties soon brought him back to Berlin and with 
the approach of his thirties and a comfortable residence in 
the capital, there came thoughts of a settled life of matri- 
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mony, a fact which in his particular case was to alter con- 
ditions to a very remarkable extent. He entered this condi- 
tion of life at the age of thirty-two, thus changing inad- 
vertently not only his material but also his mental condition; 
for during the marriage service came his conversion to Chris- 
tianity and the unquenchable thirst for religious truth that 
was to alter not only his own life but also the destiny of 
many fellow-Lutherans. The sermon that day as well as 
subsequent sermons by such renowned preachers as Schleier- 
macher and Hengstenberg, caused this worldly-minded 
young man to take an active interest in Lutheran theology. 
He was filled with a profound enthusiasm for the newly- 
found faith, diverting his energetic will suddenly into en- 
tirely new channels. He read widely in Scripture and took 
daily instructions from a local minister in order to explore 
thoroughly the field of his new endeavor. And when his 
wife died with the birth of their first child, his adversities 
only strengthened his desires for the religious life. 

He gradually came to prefer the young theological as- 
pirants to his erstwhile grenadier companions and soon be- 
came a leader among these serious-minded youths. Together 
with others of his conviction he founded the Berlin Sick- 
Benefit Society, hoping thus to put his faith into actual 
practice. 

But his career was destined for change and variety. His 
quiet Berlin life was interrupted by the fact that new mili- 
tary duties demanded his attention elsewhere. On March 30, 
1834, just ten years after he had received his first lieutenant- 
ship, he was appointed captain in the “Kaiser Alexander” 
regiment and asked to take up his duties at Magdeburg. 
Before leaving, however, he courageously made another at- 
tempt at matrimony and took to wife Julia Mangold, daugh- 
ter of a Berlin physician. This marriage though happy for 
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a time, brought the valiant young captain even more sorrows 
than the first but again served to mould more firmly his 
religious precepts. An incident that throws into vivid relief 
the deep religious fervor of Captain von Rohr is the painful 
illness and death of his little son, Max. This child of three 
had contracted a pernicious cancer of the mouth that had 
grown until it closed almost the entire oral cavity. Two 
major operations were preformed. One by the grandfather, 
Dr. Mangold, though seemingly successful, proved wholly 
futile within a year; another and more difficult one by a 
renowned Berlin surgeon, Professor Dieffenbach, was like- 
wise unsuccessful. During the latter of these the child as 
well as the father evidenced a most remarkable religious 
faith and hope. | 

“Will the doctors believe in Christ, if He gives me power 
to lie quietly?” asked the precocious child. 

“T shall ask this of God,” was the father’s reply. 

And while the surgeons, without any anesthetic, hollowed 
out the child’s mouth no sound was heard except the sincere 
encouragements of the father and an occasional “Jesus” 
from the son. The child died soon after this, but the sad 
parent only strengthened his new faith through this terrible 
ordeal. 

But the continuous domestic griefs that checkered the 
career of the young Lutheran were slight compared to his 
religious ordeals. Heinrich von Rohr had come into contact 
with Lutheranism at a time when a great problem was con- 
fronting the Lutherans of Germany. Up to 1817, the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, the German 
Lutherans had had reasonable religious freedom. But in that 
year with the accession of King Friedrich Wilhelm III of 
Prussia their freedom was at an end. This monarch in his 
Prussian zeal for unity, had proclaimed the Union, a merger 
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between the Lutheran and Reformed churches. The chief 
point of difference was of course the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Lutherans insisted on the actual presence of 
Christ’s body in the Sacrament; the Reformed body con- 
sidered the Sacrament only a symbol of Christ’s body and 
blood. Von Rohr was convinced through his reading of 
Luther that the Lutheran concept was biblical and refused 
to join a body that he considered unorthodox. And so firmly 
was he grounded in his stand that he disregarded all warn- 
ing and gathered about him a group who believed as he did— 
in defiance of the Prussian government that he was serving. 
His faith, indeed, was strong and if his family griefs had 
tested it, his political difficulties were to give it the acid test. 

His opposition to the Union came to a quick head in 1836 
when he told Bishop Driseke of the Union that that body 
lacked the proper faith in the Sacrament. The bishop there- 
upon replied: “All right, we are through with you—I have 
nothing more to say.” 

Resorting to military methods the bishop then gave von 
Rohr a certain amount of time in which to select a Union- 
ist pastor to christen his child, stating as his ultimatum that 
any non-conformist would be forced out of civil and eccles- 
iastical privileges. When Captain von Rohr refused in spite 
of the ultimatum, he was referred to King Friedrich Wil- 
helm I1I—where he was once in great favor—on a charge 
of insubordination. He appealed to the king not to confuse 
military affairs with matters of the conscience. General von 
Thiele too appealed to the king on von Rohr’s behalf, sug- 
gesting that he place the captain in a section where he 
would not have to join the Unionist church. But the king’s 
reply was short and decisive—and typically Prussian—“I 
hereby release Captain von Rohr from further service be- 
cause he refused to carry out the order of his superiors.” 
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A mandate to this effect, though in a somewhat milder 
form, was handed to Captain von Rohr by General von 
Thiele on February 10, 1837. Von Thiele with countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger, carried out the command very 
reluctantly and realized that it tolled the death knell of all 
further military service on the part of the von Rohrs. 

At the news of his dismissal the whole military group of 
Magdeburg was amazed. Instead of “Captain von Rohr,” 
the renegade was referred to as the “Mad Captain” and the 
beau monde laughed at his decision. Even his friend, Gen- 
eral von Zglinitzke, remarked to von Rohr: “I wish I had 
your faith, but I fear you are going too far. You ought to 
consider your wife and children.” 

Asked how he meant to earn his daily bread he replied: 
“T have another King who will offer me wages.” 

And when the time came to transfer his company as well 
as his military wardrobe and treasury to his successor, his 
bewildered wife asked: “What are you going to wear to- 
morrow? You have no civilian clothes.” 

His reply was simple, “We have a merciful Provider.” 

Upon his arrival at home he found there a new suit, the 
gift of Graf Piickler, colonel of the regiment; in the eve- 
ning other wearing apparel was brought to him by members 
of the congregation. 

Captain von Rohr’s farewell address to his company was 
indeed a spectacle. Clad in his captain’s uniform, thin but 
of excellent military bearing, the nobleman stood before his 
troops for the last time. His face was pale, but his blue eyes 
flashed confidence as he spoke to his subordinates. He begged 
them to remain faithful to their ideals and to uphold their 
fidelity both to their God and king. He spoke to them in 
dignified phrases of interests they had in common and when 
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he left them—for the last time—we are told that “they could 
not retain their tears.” 

A man of forty who is eager for a quiet conscience and 
religious freedom does not abandon himself to dreams of his 
former glory or wait for Providence to reward him. The 
ex-officer made plans for the future—a future in the church 
of his choice. His income, it is true, was very meagre, con- 
sisting chiefly of an allowance advanced to him by the com- 
pany. A gift of $100 from his father-in-law was refused 
because its acceptance meant that he must cut off all charit- 
able pursuits from then on. A timely gift from a professor 
friend prevented utter poverty when all other income failed. 
But sorrows were to come in battalions, and to poverty was 
added arrest and fines. For every church service held in the 
von Rohr home a $5.00 fine had to be paid. Another fine of 
$30 was imposed for not revealing the name of a christen- 
ing pastor. In the home conditions were further aggravated. 
Illnesses of the children were a constant source of care to the 
parents; finally the parents themselves were taken ill for 
want of sleep and rest, and lastly the father was completely 
prostrated by a nervous breakdown. Add to this the fact 
that on all sides friends of the von Rohrs were being perse- 
cuted for not joining the Unionists and the fact that cholera 
was a menace to the household, and we have only a partial 
picture of their grief. This dread disease spread through the 
household with such vehemence that within a week the wife 
and child as well as a widow who had come under their pro- 
tection and the maid of the house all died of cholera. Like 
a gnarled oak whose every support had been cut off in a 
storm Heinrich von Rohr still remained, by the grace of 
God, unshaken. His only earthly comfort was his three and 
a half year old daughter, Julchen; his only ambition was to 
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find the true means to salvation and a place where he could 
propagate it. 

Such were the trials and misfortunes of Heinrich von 
Rohr, difficult indeed to bear but only the beginning of a 
tempestuous career. Fortunately for this young lay preacher 
adventures were to come in such speedy succession that he 
had little time to brood over his griefs. He set out from 
Magdeburg within a few months and with the zeal of a 
Luther traveled about looking for religious books. He 
journeyed first to Nuremberg, then to Glauchau, and Er- 
langen seeking men and books that would gratify his desires 
for spiritual truths. Among the religious zealots of his ac- 
quaintanceship, the fate of Pastor Grabau was a particular 
concern of his. The latter was at this time confined to a 
prison in Heiligenstadt for views similar to von Rohr’s. 
Anxious above all to help this fellow-sufferer, the young 
Prussian captain together with an oboe-player from his 
former company—one Herr Mueller, who later migrated to 
America with him—made a deliberate and successful at- 
tempt to free the prisoner. Their success was made easy by 
the fact that the prison-keeper had been very sympathetic 
toward Grabau and somehow made an escape possible. Once 
freed Grabau again became an eager companion of the en- 
thusiastic captain, and accompanied by Oboist Mueller, the 
men began to carry on secret missionary work among the 
distressed non-Unionist Lutherans of Saxony and Pome- 
rania. In a buggy drawn by horses the three companions 
traveled from city to city and served many of the despondent 
congregations whom they greeted with the secret password, 
“Unknown and yet Known.” But the missionary work was 
harassed by no less difficulties and dangers than the more 
sedentary life. The work had to be carried on in utmost sec- 
recy. The German police force, famous for its detective 
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work, was constantly on guard against these lay preachers; 
very often there were gendarmes, armed to the teeth, fol- 
lowing close behind the little buggy in an effort to incrimin- 
ate its three occupants. That dangers of imprisonment were 
constantly becoming graver as the reports of this secret 
preaching spread about is evidenced by the fact that, in the 
very midst of their endeavors, they saw fit to separate and go 
into different directions. Heinrich von Rohr stole toward 
Liibjest where his brother, a landowner, was ready to conceal 
him if worst came to worst. But it seems, when we read of 
his experiences, as if the former militarist preferred action 
and change to a quiet life in seclusion. And action enough— 
though it terminated in compulsory seclusion—he found 
when he left his brother’s estate and made for Berlin. He 
had not anticipated that the Berlin officials were eager for 
any news of Grabau or von Rohr and that his presence 
there was the very thing most desired. Once in Berlin he 
was seized, arrested, threatened; but he doggedly refused to 
reveal information as to his recent activities. And when he 
likewise refused to give any evidence against Grabau, he 
was promptly imprisoned. His prison sentence was to be 
completed in Magdeburg where threats and even third de- 
gree were to force from him a confession. But in Magde- 
burg the warden was so greatly impressed by the open frank- 
ness of his prisoner as well as by his firm convictions that he 
neglected to question him further and even allowed him the 
most unusual kinds of freedom. He was so convinced that 
von Rohr was a scholar and a gentleman that he actually 
granted him leave to go at various times to Berlin and Nur- 
emberg to practice his hobby, antiquarian lore. And it was 
during this imprisonment, which lasted nearly a year, that 
Heinrich von Rohr no doubt reached his decision to scan new 
horizons and to seek out that Promised Land which was 
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welcoming even then the thousands of refugees whose in- 
domitable determination was to make America the land of 
the future. “Why should I,” he must have said, “expend 
my vital energies in a land that stubbornly refuses all re- 
quests for religious liberty? Why not instead transfer this 
vitality to a land where it will not be trampled underfoot 
but yield fruit an hundredfold? Why not expend my potent 
energies on a pioneer venture and gratify at once my relig- 
ious enthusiasm and my inborn love of action?” 

Upon leaving prison, Heinrich von Rohr gave these 
thoughts serious consideration. He presented the possibilities 
to his companions as soon as possible. Grabau was weary 
of being hunted down by police just because he preached the 
Gospel and he was also convinced of the necessity to emi- 
grate. He soon suggested his ideas to the Silesian Christians 
and at once two factions, the Joshua and Caleb faction, and 
the conservative debated the question. The conservatives 
asserted, “We have been given no definite sign from God 
to emigrate,” and added, “It would be wrong to forsake our 
suffering fellow-Christians here.” 

But Grabau replied like Joshua of old that the time had 
come, and von Rohr, his trusty Caleb, reéchoed his senti- 
ments. Those who so desired could go; the rest might con- 
tinue their obviously hopeless struggle. 

Within a few weeks Grabau had collected a company of 
courageous emigrants and a sufficient sum to carry them over 
the waters. Von Rohr meanwhile utilized his well-trained 
organizing ability to unite the Lutherans of Saxony and led 
them to Bremen in that epoch-making year, 1838. While his 
eager followers confidently awaited further maneuvers, he 
made arrangements for two merchants to convey his party 
Americaward and started out ahead in order to prepare for 
them in their new home. 
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Provisions were so bountifully provided by the Lord we 
are told, that even in the primitive forests of Wisconsin 
(im Urwalde Wisconsins) the pioneers were to partake of 
their German foodstuffs. Amidst an outburst of good and 
evil wishes the German ship left Bremen with its company 
of stalwart pilgrims. The emigration was not an isolated 
one. Some had preceded the little flock, still others were to 
follow. But to the admiring spectators in Hull and Liver- 
pool, where the ship made stops, the fact of religious persecu- 
tion in Germany was wholly unknown. The British, entirely 
sympathetic, were the last to wish well the little company 
before their ship finally braved the Atlantic. 

When they arrived in New York City after a long voy- 
age, the majority of the group left at once for Buffalo to 
found their first church and parochial school. This consisted 
of a large empty warehouse which served the small Lutheran 
group until it was finally able to construct its own buildings. 
The congregation soon flourished and became well estab- 
lished but at times it seemed to have too much leadership. 
Both Grabau and von Rohr were born leaders, and two lead- 
ers in one community are undesirable. Von Rohr, therefore, 
with his native craving for adventure took forty of the most 
robust families and set out for the wilds of Wisconsin. 

It is difficult for us to realize today what such a removal 
implied. It is as if we were to leave all our friends in our 
native city and move into the wilds of northern Canada— 
never to return! In von Rohr’s case it seemed a separation 
from much that was dear to him, from lifelong friends, and 
from his sweetheart, Margarethe. But there was no hesita- 
tion when the time came, and before long the little party of 
immigrants had reached the German settlement near Mil- 
waukee. While Grabau was founding in Buffalo a center of 
Lutheranism and establishing schools for his people, von 
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Rohr and his flock were penetrating the deeply wooded coun- 
try sixteen miles northwest of Milwaukee. Here in Novem- 
ber, 1839, these hardy German farmers staked out their little 
acreages. 

That this body of immigrants was among the first, if not 
the first, of the German bodies to settle in Wisconsin is evi- 
denced by an excerpt from the T'ransactions of the Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. We read there: 


This was in the spring of 1889 and with Magdeburg as a center, a 
large emigration was arranged for that year. Capt. von Rohr was chosen 
to engage passage for them and to go in advance to America and 
choose places for settlement. He chose Buffalo, N.Y., and Milwaukee. 
Just why he selected Wisconsin, it is impossible to say. . . . It is thought 
that the climate which resembles that of North Germany was an induce- 
ment. Another was the prospect of obtaining finely wooded lands, al- 
ways highly prized by the Germans, at low prices. Capt. von Rohr was 
always fond of the hunt and the west doubtless attracted him strongly. 
. . . They emigrated in the latter part of July and reached Buffalo, 
October 5th. Capt. von Rohr had met them in New York and told them 
of the places he had chosen and their advantages. Accordingly about one 
half settled in and near Buffalo while the remainder came to Wisconsin 
with Capt. von Rohr. 

These were chiefly Pomeranians. It is doubtless this body of im- 
migrants that is mentioned in Mr. Buck’s pioneer history of Milwaukee. 
“The year 1889,” he says, “brought the first installment of immigrants 
from Germany and Norway. The effect of their arrival with gold and 
silver wherewith to purchase land was electric. . . . Whereas Milwaukee 
had been under financial depression before, now all doubts about the 
future were dissipated.” Again he says: “The first German colony ar- 
rived in 1839. . . . [They] encamped on the lake shore south of Huron 
street. The men went about in a business way, examining the government 
plats in the land office, and having ascertained by all means in their 
power where lands well timbered and watered could be purchased, they 
entered lands bounding on the Milwaukee river between Milwaukee and 
Washington (later Ozaukee) counties. ... The majority of the im- 
migrants . . . went to Mequon and there formed the Freistadt colony, a 
name chosen, no doubt, to commemorate their new freedom; some settled 
in Cedarburg also, while a few remained in Milwaukee.”* 


* Transactions, viii, 293-294. 
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Land in the Milwaukee office was to be had almost for 
the asking, and homesteaders were given their plots of 
ground for $1.25 an acre. In the center of the settlement 
forty acres were reserved for the church, while the country 
about it was meted out, by casting lots, to the farmers who 
comprised the group, each getting forty acres. Heinrich von 
Rohr also received his forty and paid for it with the legacy 
left to his daughter Julchen by her mother, he having in- 
vested all his own money in the voyage to America. The 
work of building blockhouses was begun at once while the 
pioneers were living in their temporary bush-houses. These 
permanent homes were for the most part completed by the 
time winter set in and were bulwarked by those long rows of 
evergreens which even today deck the horizons of the neigh- 
boring plains. But some of the less fortunate farmers, un- 
able to finish their houses in time were overtaken in their 
bush-houses by that winter of ’39 with its four feet of snow. 
Upon his plot of ground Heinrich von Rohr, now a farmer 
as well as a preacher, built his first log house, furnished not 
only for the family that accompanied him but large enough 
also for conducting divine services or school sessions as neces- 
sity demanded. 

One can well imagine the hardships and deprivation that 
these early settlers endured. Implements and foodstuffs 
were both of the most meagre sort. Only two yoke of oxen 
were available in the entire settlement. The primitive felling 
of oaks for building purposes was an ordeal that no descrip- 
tion can revive; fortunately a sawmill in the near neighbor- 
hood, run by one Turck, a former Baptist minister, was at 
the disposal of the farmers and proved a godsend for their 
little community. Methods of travel too were primitive, and 
supply stores in cities were far away. It is told of Heinrich 
von Rohr, for instance, that he carried foodstuffs weighing 
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eighty pounds from Milwaukee to the settlement on Christ- 
mas Eve—foodstuffs, we must add, for which he pawned 
some of his own clothing. The food in the colony consisted 
almost entirely of bread and black coffee; only twice during 
his stay there did the pioneer enjoy a meal of pork. In the 
spring maple syrup from the enormous trees—said to have 
been four feet thick—furnished a novel dessert for the table 
of the early settlers. Von Rohr himself tapped 100 trees and 
helped to offer, however meagerly, a bit of variety for the 
meals. 

But there is hardly a settlement that has all work and no 
play and this one had its joys. There were various fascinat- 
ing aspects of pioneering to attract these new Americans. 
Their forests, “so densely set with maples, oaks, and walnut 
trees that one could see the sky only in clearings,” were full 
of all kinds of game. The Indians, they assert, chased deer 
right into their settlement. Rabbits and partridges were 
plentiful in the dense underbrush while the hundreds of 
brooks were teeming with lusty brook trout. What a para- 
dise for a man like Heinrich von Rohr whose greatest delight 
was to carry his double barreled shotgun over his shoulder 
and don his feathered hunting cap for a hunt in the forests. 
And there were other elements favorable to the optimistic 
peasants. They had spiritual independence at last and could 
sing freely all the familiar Christmas melodies before the 
stone hearths of their little wooden huts. Moreover, sermons 
in the blockhouses were no longer molested by any interrup- 
tion of the Union. It was not long, either, before their colony 
achieved independence from the physical handicaps that har- 
assed them. The devastating winter of ’39 passed finally, 
and the harvest of 1840 was an unprecedented event. In the 
small clearings grain and all varieties of vegetables were 
progressing well. The summer of 1840 was an ideal one for 
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the early agriculture of the community, requiring only the 
skill of these experienced German farmers and the benign 
hand of Providence to produce a gratifying crop. 

With these divers blessings the community became perm- 
anent within a year and was called Freistadt to denote the 
religious freedom of its founders. It is located some five 
miles from Thiensville, Wisconsin, and up to this day this 
little city is outstanding as a stronghold of the religion that 
its builders propounded. And very near the acreage of 
these settlers now stands a stately theological seminary, 
founded by their descendants and dedicated to their ideals 
of Lutheran Christianity. The whole community, in fact, 
is now a rendezvous for Lutherans from all over Wisconsin. 

But in the very year that gave permanence to the Frei- 
stadt settlement, its leader, Heinrich von Rohr, was called 
by Pastor Grabau to teach in his school in Buffalo and to 
prepare himself for the ministry. So urgent was the call that 
the conscientious Christian could not even grant the wishes 
of his fellow settlers to remain with them for their great day 
of Thanksgiving. 

One letter of his still remains to tell us of his hardships 
as well as his comforts in these years of continual change. 
‘It bears an old Milwaukee postmark (September 13, 1840), 
and is written to his sweetheart, Margarethe Liitzel. Its 
tone is the profoundly serious one of the pioneer. In it he re- 
lates how he has sold his property and is arranging to travel 
to Buffalo the eighteenth of September on the Great West- 
ern. His grain and stock are still to be sold at auction. Sev- 
eral hardships are described minutely. The small toe on 
his right foot has been cut by a blow from his axe and is so 
infected that he thought for a time it would have to be am- 
putated. A valuable letter has been lost and despite a walk 
of two miles in search of it, it has not been found. Finally “an 
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Englishman” recovered and returned it. His little daughter 
Julchen is very happy that it has been found at last. The let- 
ter is not without hope, however, for the comforts of religion, 
particularly of the eighty-fourth psalm, and the hope of see- 
ing Margarethe are his chief solace and joy. 

The return to Buffalo marked a great turning point in 
the career of Heinrich von Rohr. It implied the first definite 
opportunity for a sedentary life broken though it was to be 
by many strange destinies. He was to teach there and grad- 
ually prepare himself for the ministry. He was to be in the 
center of a great German settlement; and he was to be 
united finally with the woman of his choice, Margarethe 
Liitzel, the sturdy pioneer who had watched with keen in- 
terest all his unique experiences. His duties as a school 
teacher must have offered him compensations other than the 
lucrative, for he served this calling at $3.00 a month. During 
his spare time he followed two avocations, the one voluntary, 
the other obviously necessitated by the low state of his ex- 
chequer. He studied church history and dogmatics, exegesis 
and homiletics, eagerly waiting for the day when he was to 
be ordained as a minister. The other pursuit that took up his 
time was private tutoring in German and English, a peda- 
gogical interest that, no doubt, offered a higher premium 
than the work in the parochial school. That he had the cour- 
age to marry under the stress of such financial conditions is 
not remarkable if we recall that none of the settlers had any 
great means and still were content. Moreover, if he were 
to have postponed the weading until he had a congregation 
to serve, his finances would show very little improvement, as 
he himself well knew. His married life, moreover, brought 
him untold satisfaction and the simple comforts that a wand- 
ering missionary could well appreciate. That his marriage to 
his beloved Margarethe greatly delighted his friends and 
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brought him peace of mind such as he had never known be- 
fore is evidenced by a score of extant letters. His wife 
proved a kind mother to little Julchen, whose own mother 
she had known in her youth, and Margarethe became the 
center of a thoroughly contented family group. In 1843 
while Heinrich was teaching in Buffalo his eldest son, Philip, 
was born. He it was who delighted the father for the re- 
mainder of his days. In Philip the aged Heinrich was to 
realize all the ideals and advantages that his own stormy life 
had made impossible. And he too was to carry on his father’s 
work by supporting the parishes west of Lake Michigan, 
and building up one of the largest of them; and he was to 
become even more deeply influential in the Lutheran church 
of America than his father could hope to be. 

After four years of study were added to his rich pastoral 
experience, Heinrich von Rohr finally entered upon his 
duties as an ordained minister. He passed his prescribed ex- 
aminations in 1844 at the late age of forty-seven years and 
was ready to heed the call of the needy congregations at 
once. From the wilds of Ontario came the sudden request, 
“Come over to Canada and help us,” and for the last time 
von Rohr’s adventurous spirit came to the aid of his religious 
zeal. He left his comfortable circle in Buffalo to minister 
unto the congregation to the north, at Humberstone, Canada. 

Conditions in this little parish were of the most discourag- 
ing sort. Only those missionaries who have attempted to 
organize the scattered Christians of an outlying wilderness 
can be expected to realize them. Von Rohr’s many letters 
to his wife at this period express a deeper seriousness than 
ever before and indicate a host of difficulties that confronted 
him. He had for instance never been in the pulpit until 
June 6, 1844, when he delivered his first sermon in Humber- 
stone; hence, his memory had to be trained and poise ac- 
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quired all at an age when most men refuse any real read just- 
ment. Moreover, he had to travel under very adverse con- 
ditions to meet and gather up his members. And last but 
hardly least was his utter poverty. Forty pounds a year for 
him would have seemed not merely riches but wealth. He 
hardly received his forty pounds for his entire stay in Can- 
ada. In one of his letters is still to be seen the painful evi- 
dence of a man who cannot support his family properly. 
The enclosed slip, written in a plain German hand, reads 
as follows: 

“On this bill of exchange I promise to pay my dear wife 
Margarethe von Rohr, née Liitzel, $2.00 [written two dol- 
lars], for a coat, as soon as God the Lord grants me the 
means. 

“Humberstone, the 18th of November 1845 

Heinrich von Rohr 
Ey. Luth. Pastor at Humberstone.” 

In the following year, 1846, the pastor received a call 
from New Bergholtz, Niagara County, New York. He 
thereupon left the parish in Canada, which he had built up 
considerably, and returned to the states. Twenty miles from 
Buffalo, six miles from Niagara Falls, New Bergholtz was a 
growing pioneer community. Governor Hunt of New York, 
whom von Rohr describes as an unusually altruistic person- 
age, was greatly responsible for the prosperity of the pastor’s 
new home. He furnished the settlers much lumber, some 
oxen, and 600 acres of land on 10 years’ credit. It was not 
long, therefore, before the von Rohr family was able to join 
its father in what was to become its permanent home. In 
New Bergholtz the tempestuous life of the pioneer was to 
descend into a halcyon period of 28 years, a period not 
without its difficulties but certainly full of rich blessings. If 
congregational organization in Canada had been difficult, 
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New Bergholtz was uniquely different; all the residents in 
this city as well as those in the neighboring villages, New 
Walmore and St. Johnsburg, were members of the congrega- 
tion. The city governments had simply required it! The 
home of the von Rohrs soon became a gathering place for 
the neighboring German settlers. Heinrich became well 
known among the ministers of the Buffalo Synod, had regu- 
lar contacts with the Dr. Martin Luther College in Buffalo 
which Grabau had founded, and thus gratified his ambition 
of furthering the Gospel in fruitful fields. 

In 1847 twin daughters, Marie and Elise, were born to 
the pastor, and in 1850 a son John was born. The develop- 
ment of his children was a great delight and interest to the 
aging parent. He eagerly watched the three daughters and 
two sons all find happy destinies during his lifetime. Julchen, 
companion of his pioneer ventures, married the oboist, Muel- 
ler, who had since become an ordained minister, and accom- 
panied him to the new mission fields in Wisconsin, Marie 
married Pastor Grabau’s oldest son, who became president 
of Dr. Martin Luther College at Buffalo, and it is their son, 
Amadeus Grabau, whose fame as a geologist is world-wide 
and whose wife, Mary Antin Grabau,’ is equally well known. 
Von Rohr’s two sons, John and Philip, as well as the other 
daughter, Elise, heeded the call of Greeley and went West 
for their careers. Philip, being older and having concluded 
his studies in theology, was the first to go. He found his 
destiny on the banks of the Mississippi, at Winona, Minne- 
sota, where an outlying parish, a last outpost of the Milwau- 
kee settlement, was in need of a pastor. His work in this 
flock of 20 communicants literally bore fruit an hundredfold, 
for at the end of his career he left a congregation numbering 
2,000 members. John, the younger son, soon followed his 


*The author of The Promised Land and other books. 
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brother and established a pioneer pharmacy at Winona, 
while Elsie, their sister, also went West and made her home 
with the brothers. 

The remainder of Heinrich von Rohr’s life is the simple 
story of a Lutheran minister, gracefully growing old in the 
service of his Master. But two definite endeavors of his in- 
termingle themselves constantly with his congregational 
duties. He was continually inspiring immigrants to share 
the advantages of his new freedom. He continued both by 
letter and personally all of his earlier pioneer interests. A 
trip abroad in ’53 for the specific purpose of inducing im- 
migration is recorded in the T'ransactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters: 


In 1853 Capt. von Rohr and Rev. Grabau made an extended tour 
through Germany, especially through North Germany, and by their con- 
versations and reports about the success of their countrymen in Wis- 
consin caused the majority of Lutherans to settle in this state. . . . Since 
1870, Pomerania, Prussia and the adjoining countries have furnished the 
greater part of the German emigration, of which Wisconsin has received 
a large share. . . . But these early settlers were not only the first body 
of German immigrants to Wisconsin; they were also the beginning of 
the Lutheran church in the State.* 


Von Rohr’s other endeavor was an attempt to organize 
or hold together in one orthodox body the Lutherans that he 
had influenced. He traveled far and wide and visited with 
Dr. Walther and other renowned Lutherans in an attempt 
to learn church organization. He often toured Wisconsin 
and Minnesota where he was gratified to find his parishes in 
the Freistadt vicinity as well as his son’s congregation at 
Winona well organized, but he was doubtful as to which 
synod they should join. His own Buffalo Synod, he felt was 
assuming an ecclesiastical organization altogether too strict 
for Protestant churches. He had for this reason gradually 


* Transactions, viii, 296. 
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separated himself from the traditional Buffalo Synod and 
during the latter years of his career became the leader of a 
small independent group. Unable himself to bring the con- 
gregations of this group under any of the Lutheran synods, 
he left the problem at his death in 1874 to his son and succes- 
sor, Philip. The latter after much litigation and investiga- 
tion saw fit to dissolve the group and to join the newly or- 
ganized synodical conference of which Dr. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, the eminent leader of the Missouri Synod, was the head. 
His reason for joining Walther is stated in Philip von Rohr’s 
autobiography as follows: 


He [Grabau] propagated an almost dictatorial attitude, very un- 
lutheran, that practically smothered the rights of the individual congre- 
gation. Walther, on the contrary,—and a blessing it was—upheld the 
principle of congregational rights. 


In the Wisconsin Synod, that branch of the synodical 
conference which Philip von Rohr joined, he found many 


friends, particularly the two professors, Ernst and Hoen- 
ecke. And after showing a deep interest in the institutions 
of this synod, as well as a sympathetic understanding of 
them, he became the synodical president and served in this 
capacity for nineteen years until his death in 1908. 

This consummation of his life’s work in his son, Philip, 
was the crowning joy of Heinrich von Rohr’s ambition. 
From the period when he discarded the family tradition of 
service to the king, until the time when his last sermon was 
preached in New Bergholtz, the sole motive of his life was 
to serve his Master. His native modesty, so remarkable in a 
Prussian officer, was fertile ground for the propagation of 
the Gospel. No sooner had his Pauline nature met with its 
magnetic influence than the whole gamut of his worldly ad- 
vantages became mere means to an end. His remarkable 
training, his leadership and organizing power, his dynamic 
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will, his love of adventure, his patience where patience was 
desirable, and even his undeniable individualism—all these 
were directed toward his calling. And in all the data that 
have remained we find this as the supreme, the paramount 
object of his life. His struggle with the Prussian dynasty, 
as well as his battle against the American frontier, had no 
other source than his missionary zeal. And with the salvation 
of souls as his ultimate aim he quietly completed his modest 


course. Soli Deo Gloria—to God alone he wished the credit 
to be given. 





POLISH PIONEERS OF KEWAUNEE COUNTY 
Lee WEILEP METZNER 


UDEWITZ was to my neighbor, Steve Kazmerchak, what 
Plymouth Rock was to the Pilgrim Fathers, a stepping 
stone to America. Pudewitz is a conservative town. In 
numbers her population is probably the same today as it was 
when friend Steve bade his last Zostaj z Bogiwm. At that 
time she was one of twelve villages belonging to a single 
large estate. Understand, however, that a village as we 
know it in Kewaunee County does not describe the nucleated 
village of continental Europe. Pudewitz was just a single 
cluster of houses in the midst of a field. She -had only one 
distinction from most of her sister villages; the chaussée 
(state road) chalk-lined her thresholds. In the circumscribed 
life of unremitting labor led by the peasant farmers, that 
road was a source of wonderment and interest. It was their 
only direct contact with the outside world. Daily over its 
hard-surfaced length paraded a procession of commerce and 
travel, the trappings of war and peace, of joy and sorrow. 
And here I note a curious thing. No nation’s citizenry 

is more militant than the Poles. Our own country is pleased 
to honor and revere the names of Kosciusko and Pulaski in 
the cause of American liberty. Let any old Polish settler 
from West Kewaunee begin reminiscing about the mother 
country and invariably his stories touch on the state road and 
soldiers. It seemed to me as I listened that soldiers were al- 
ways coming from or going to a war. I noticed, too, that the 
men remembered the artillery units and the infantry and that 
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the women recalled best the lancers. They were all fighters, 
but the latter had just a trifle more dash and color. The 
militancy may have been kept alive by centuries of foreign 
domination or it may have been bred in the bone. John 
Paska tells me that the true Pole looks upon his nation as a 
shrine at which to worship and not as a free lunch counter. 
That is a beautiful ideal and I prefer to let it stand. 

Each one of the twelve villages was the nucleus of a 
4,000-acre plot, farmed for the profit of the landlord. Re- 
spectfully, he was addressed Der Herr; colloquially—well, 
do your own guessing. Posen belonged to Prussia, and 
Prussia bought up many large estates to hurry the Prussian- 
ization of the country. There were from twelve to sixteen 
families in Pudewitz, and from each family two people were 
conscripted to labor for the landed proprietor. The pay was 
$5.00 per head quarterly, or $20 for the year. In addition 
each family received a bushel of wheat, a bushel of peas, 
maybe twelve bushels of rye, and the use of a garden plot 
about an acre and a half in size. I don’t recall whether this 
“hand-out” varied with the size of the family, but in that re- 
spect Pudewitz was regular, families all averaged one way, 
plenty numerous. Don’t forget that garden plot because it 
figures largely in citizen Kazmerchak’s decision to come to 
America. To exist on $20 a year, even with the help of a 
garden, takes thrift that is beyond my imagining. Potatoes, 
cabbage, peas, and black bread were the daily fare and they 
always mingled companionately in a thick soup. Grandma 
Dolski told me this menu had its compensations. She never 
heard of anyone counting calories. Regardless of the num- 
ber of courses, they all came out of the same kettle. To be 


candid, everyone ate from the same kettle also. There were 
no dishes. 
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One day her mother sent her out in the fields with a 
kettleful of soup for her brother’s lunch. Things evidently 
weren't going right that day, because big brother shouted to 
her to take the blamed cabbage soup home again while she 
was still a hundred feet away. “I asked him why,” she said 
to me. 

“Well, I don’t like cabbage soup,” he answered. “I could 
smell it already when you were leaving the house.” 

“But this isn’t cabbage soup. I'll leave it here for you,” 
and she set the kettle down. 

It seems he ate the soup and Grandma laughed heartily 
in recollection. I didn’t get the joke until she explained that 
the recipe was always the same. Occasionally some member 
of the family would protest at the monotony of a soup diet 
but if he named the vegetable he disliked, you got around his 
argument by labeling the soup by a different vegetable name. 
Easter and Christmas were feast days. You ate potatoes and 
cabbage and peas as usual but instead of black bread, you 
got white bread for a change. The white bread was made of 
middlings, because the fine flour went to the “big house” or 
for export. Nature possibly arranged this division of the 
wheat kernel so that each class got its just deserts. 

There must have been seasons when crop prospects were 
slim, because the Poles have a legend that parallels the tale 
of the hard-hearted Bishop Hatto who was eaten by mice in 
his famous mouse-tower on the Rhine. In Poland the villain 
was a king instead, and the scene of the plot Kruszwica on 
Lake Goplo. From all accounts they might have been the 
same mice because they were no respecters of persons. There 
never was any real shortage or burdensome overproduction, 
for the landlord simply stored the crops away in granaries, 
often for five-year periods, against the time it would find a 
favorable market. At the then current rate of six cents a day 
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for hired help, no storage charges, and possibly no insurance, 
the plan was successful. 

On an income of $20 a year you can’t go in for period 
furniture. That standardized the homes of Pudewitz as 
nothing else would. Those square houses built of clay mixed 
with straw usually housed four families. Each family oc- 
cupied two rooms, one of the rooms centering on a huge fire- 
place. In the fireplace a twig fire always smouldered and 
over it, suspended from an iron crane, hung the blackened 
soup kettle. If one were fortunate enough to raise a pig, 
came butchering time you smoked the hams and bacon in the 
chimney. With all the improvements that have been added to 
fireplaces in recent years, they are at best selected for decor- 
ative rather than heating purposes. Grandma Dolski ad- 
mitted this when she explained that in the center of her 
mother’s stood a clay tablet not unlike a sacrificial altar. 
When temperatures got subnormal, you took live coals out 
of the fireplace and put them on this pedestal. By huddling 
together and holding your hands over the coals you could 
endure a cold snap fairly well. There was only one window 
to a room so ventilation was no problem. No effort was ever 
made to improve the houses for they were the property of 
the estate. The tenants were moved from village to village 
as labor requirements dictated, somewhat like a modern 
army. The houses were just barracks, unlovely, gray, box- 
like. All the family washing was done at the nearest creek, 
regardless of the season. It was a little more difficult in win- 
ter because one had to break the ice before beginning opera- 
tions. After that it was easy to keep warm because the cleans- 
ing operation was done with a big wooden paddle. The 
clothes were flailed instead of rubbed, and it took muscle to 
do the job thoroughly. 
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Spring comes early to those countries fringing the south- 
ern shore of the Baltic. It comes almost gently and always 
persistently so that the breezes grow ever milder and milder 
until the season merges into summer. In Poland, or the 
world over, the rising mists of spring, freighted with earthy 
odors, breed a fever of restlessness and discontent with things 
as they are. Wanderlust the Germans call it, an almost over- 
powering ambition or impulse to travel. Here in Kewaunee 
County nature provides an antidote in the raw, blustery days 
that counterbalance spring’s tender advances. Not so in Po- 
land. There where the days are a succession of increasingly 
pleasant weather the fever is cumulative and becomes almost 
intolerable. That must have been the situation in the spring 
of which I write. The raucous, hungry plaint of young 
crows had succeeded the faint, prophetic cawing of their pio- 
neering elders. Already the meadows were green and the 
latest feathered arrivals, the meadow larks, were making 
aerial surveys preparatory to nesting. 

On the big estate the early spring sowing was done. In 
the brief interval before corn-planting time, young Walentin 
Kazmerchak and his brother Steve turned their attention to 
the family garden plot. The ground had been grub-hoed al- 
ready and to make a fine seed bed the young Poles decided to 
get a smoothing drag from the landlord. They made the 
loan successfully but were too timid to ask for a team, so 
they had to carry the drag home themselves. In the stable 
yard of the “big house” loafed plenty of horses that could 
have been used for the purpose. Presumably Der Herr 
didn’t see fit to spoil his tenants by too much coddling, at any 
rate he offered none. 

Arriving home the boys set to work immediately. They 
hooked on a couple of trace chains and bending low to their 
task began dragging the smoothing harrow over the land 
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themselves. The work was slow and difficult, and halts for 
breathing spells were frequent. Just after a protracted 
straining on the drag, the boys stopped once more to straight- 
en up and relieve their aching backs. Fate must have ridden 
in the saddle that day for the house of Kazmerchak. As the 
boys turned to gaze towards the highway, there strode into 
the line of their vision the top-hatted form of Der Herr 
himself. Instinctively, the boys turned to their work again 
and as they warmed to their task, the master leaned grace- 
fully on the stone fence to watch. That was fifty years ago. 
Last week Steve Kazmerchak sketched me the incident so 
vividly that my own mind rose in sympathy. When he had 
finished, he said, “That was what started us for America. 
The fellow just stood there and watched us—watched us so 
impersonally—well, we felt like a couple of animals!” 


I stood beside Register Louis G. Stangel recently, eager- 
ly scanning the pages of his well-thumbed tomes as he sought 
the records I wanted. There, if ever, is an accurate picture 
of Kewaunee County history down to the present. .. . To 
me those records are mines of romance. My boyhood days 
at Kewaunee were spent in the company of men who recalled 
vividly the early trail blazers as though it were yesterday. 
When I back track on the files to the original grants, it isn’t 
merely a welter of statistics to me. Across those pages stalk 
the lank, keen-visaged Yankees from the Kennebec and the 
Penobscot seeking new stands of pine. David Wooster, Dan- 
iel Scott, Isaac Taylor, George Grimmer, George and Jim 
Calhoun, Lucien Bryan, Dan Slauson, Charles Dikeman, 
H. D. Latimer, Joe Dalgrel, J. Henry Allen, Henry 
Hewitt, Sam Beardsley, Edward Decker run the records, 
and imagination conjures up visions of virgin timber, forest 
trails, skidways, and landings. 
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And then there is another entry. Abruptly the scene 
shifts. The virgin pine—the big timber—is cut. The 
Yankees, the Scotch, and the Irish fold their tents to follow 
the timber line. I read aloud this next entry—an entry that 
heralds in the new order, an entry in the precise handwriting 
of Register of Deeds Fred Johannes. “On this 8th day of 
October, 1872, I, George Gesell, do hereby convey and 
warrant the following tract of land in Township 23 North, 
Range 24 East to Stanislaus Pascienski, Joseph A. Krzes- 
zewski and Adam Sniegocki.” 


And now, West Kewaunee settles down to serious busi- 
ness. 


“I remember the time,” says Professor R. A. Moore, 
“when there wasn’t a Polish family on the road between our 
place and Dikeman’s mill. As a matter of fact there was only 
one habitation in the real early days and that was owned by 
Lorenz Lutz. This place was sold once or twice and finally 
a party by the name of Leopold Hardtke came into posses- 
sion. He was a brother of one of the older Hardtke’s who 
lived southwest of Kewaunee. The Polish, however, began 
to purchase in on that western road. I had always regarded 
it as a huge tamarack swamp that nobody would ever take 
up as farming land. As a matter of fact, it had water on it 
all summer and the water never drained off that section of 
the country in the early days. It was heavily treed with 
black ash also, and the black ash is a great one for growing 
even when partially submerged, so consequently they grew 
quite well with their roots in the water. Finally, to my sur- 
prise these Polish people began purchasing this land in small 
tracts of ten acres, twenty acres, and more, and the settle- 
ment was on. My father bought a great deal of their black 
ash wood which we used in our lime kiln. We paid them 
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$1.00 a cord delivered at the lime kiln, and that was consid- 
ered good money in those days. If I remember rightly, this 
Lutz place is now owned by the Paskas.” 


That was in ’72. I continue down the page and find that 
in 1873 five more names are added to the scroll. John and 
Joseph Bruski, Stanislaus Sosnowski, Joseph Brezinski, 
and Martin Janoski. That trickle was forerunner of a flood. 
In ’74 the rush was on in earnest and in rapid succession on 
the county records were spread the names of John Michalek, 
Thomas Jagodinsky, Thomas Crapiewski, Jan Zuviewski, 
Paul and John Okonski, Adolph Sokolski, Joseph Dubinski, 
Martin Kowalski, Walentin Urkosski, John Petrovsky, Mike 
Paulowiz, and Mike Dolski. Then there is a pause. Why 
no Polish should immigrate into the settlement in 1875 
is puzzling but no new names went onto the records in that 
year. To round out the list I continue through 1876 and 
Jan Blazejcek, Ludwig Olschewski, Joseph Lupsky, John 
Krysiak, Thomas Kulacki, and Peter Bielarz are names 
that have since become history. If space permitted, I should 
like to make the roll call complete because every settler that 
came was faced with the same difficult problems and as the 
land was rapidly settled, the choice of locations did not im- 
prove. 

Study the topography of Polish West Kewaunee as you 
skim along on Highway 29. If you have imagination, you 
will get some idea of the problems those new arrivals were 
called on to face. Notice its resemblance to a heavily shelled 
battlefield. It must have been a battlefield to those pioneer- 
ing Poles. Every field was pock-marked with potholes that 
had to be dredged and then drained. Equipped with only 
the simplest tools it was wearisome labor. Driving through 
the settlement one afternoon with Steve Kazmerchak, we 
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halted before his first farm while he traced out the irrigation 
ditch he had dug across it. Time has erased the sharpness of 
its outlines but it is still functioning. “I used a grub hoe and 
a shovel,” he said with just a touch of pride, and I noticed 
that he glanced at the palms of his hands. “It was tough 
going through the woods. Tree roots are hard to chop with a 
grub hoe when you get down four or five feet. The high land 
we cleared first and we bridged the swamps between them 
with corduroy.” 

Now I go back to Grandma Dolski again for a little 
sketch of settlement life. “My man was chopping wood on 
a back forty one day, and I thought I would go out to help 
him. We were both young then and I was a strong woman. 
I must have been gone about two hours when one of the 
children came running through the woods, shrieking at the 
top of her voice. I managed to quiet her enough so that she 
could tell me what the trouble was. It seems that my two 
year old son Anton had wandered away from the house and 
was lost. I guess I got as hysterical as my girl. There were 
bears and wolves in the woods in those days and my imagin- 
ation got the better of my judgment. Without waiting to 
hear more, I ran back over the road she had come, wailing as 
loud as I could. I traced and retraced every path through the 
woods but it was no use. There was no sign of him. Beside 
myself with fear and breathless from my exertion, I ran 
back to where I had left my man chopping wood. There he 
was, still calmly at it. ‘I can’t find the boy,’ I sobbed. ‘Did 
you look into the woods or just along the roads?’ he asked. 
‘I looked just along the road,’ I cried. ‘I didn’t dare look 
into the ponds because I know he is drowned in one of them.’ 
Dolski looked at me, put down his axe, and said, ‘Come on.’ 
He started back towards our home, searching right and left, 
and I stumbled along after him. There was no trace of the 
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boy and when we got out to the main road, he turned east, 
me stumbling at his heels. Our nearest neighbor lived about 
a mile away and I noticed we were heading that way. We 
hadn’t gone very far on the side road that led into his clear- 
ing when we met him. In one hand he was carrying an axe, 
with the other he was holding little Anton perched high on 
his shoulder. I don’t know if I told you our neighbor’s name, 
but it was John Swifka. John didn’t know it then, of course, 
but he was giving his future son-in-law a lift.” 

Before fences became general, cows were pastured on a 
communal basis. To keep them from straying too far, a 
couple of boys were sent out to tend them. The boys would 
shin up a fine tall hemlock and from their vantage point high 
in the upper branches they kept watch of the herd. This 
latter day fad of tree-sitting is merely the recurrence of a 
one time practical necessity. The national emblem of Poland 
features a white eagle and to roost high may be an inherited 
tendency. 

There is a tendency always when describing pioneer life 
to stress its privation, its discomfort, and its harshness. The 
“Settlement” surely had its share and more, but after all 
everything is relative. When everyone is poor, poverty goes 
unnoticed. If my neighbor has to sweat, I can at least en- 
dure my own discomfort silently. 

There was plenty of fun in those days also. Always when 
you read descriptions of the Polish, reference is made to their 
unusual vitality. John Janowski gave me a further hint of 
it when he regaled me with a description of his own wedding. 
Because it is typical of such celebrations, I describe it in de- 
tail. The whole community was invited. The bride and 
groom rode in state to St. Hedwig’s Church on a farm wagon 
decorated with cedars. Four members of the “Ulany,” West 
Kewaunee’s Polish Lancers, acted as a cavalry escort. A 
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brass band led the procession. Seventeen couples “stood up.” 
After the ceremony came the banquet and it was no place 
for a weakling. The supply of those Polish delicacies kilbossa, 
kiski, and uierogi held out to the end. This may not mean 
anything to you until I explain that the celebration lasted 
three days. Feasting and dancing—dancing and feasting. 
The bride was never forgotten. To dance with her was a 
privilege to be paid for. If you aspired to the honor, you had 
first to break a china plate, provided for the purpose, with a 
silver coin. To me the crowning touch was the erstwhile 
groom’s concluding remark. John looked at me in com- 
placent pride and said, “The boys polished up thirty-two 
barrels of beer!” 

By 1882 settlement had advanced to the point where 
economic matters began to take on less prominence. As the 
pressure of clearing land lessened, the men indulged their 
fondness for social contact by forming an organization 
known as the “Ulany.” It was a cavalry unit and again 
that military spirit of the Poles is evidenced. Frank Mrotek 
was chosen captain and Joseph Markiewich was the medico. 
In the ranks were Walentin Kazmerchak, Mike Dolski, 
Walter Mrotek, Stanislaus Kadow, John Michalek, Lorenz 
Januchowski, John Brezinski, and Martin Janowski. I be- 
lieve it was Mrs. Joseph Brezinski who made the resplendent 
uniforms. Black trousers, red blouses with white bars, and 
the square red caps that the patriot Kosciusko affected. It 
is a matter of record that no member of the “Ulany” re- 
mained a bachelor. 

Today Polish West Kewaunee enters a new phase of her 
development. So rapidly have events transpired that many 
of the original settlers are with us yet. Jacob Ratajczak, 
still hale and hearty at eighty-four, is a splendid example. 
From his first log hut to the splendid modern home of his 
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son is a big jump, and it seems fitting that he should live to 
enjoy both. The sacrifice and denial of those old pioneers is 
bearing rich fruit. Those salvaged acres, the fine dairy herds, 
the labor-saving machinery—all are contributing to greater 
educational opportunities for the third generation. One 
such, a young educator in our county, amused me with a 
statement about his people. “There are really no outstand- 
ing Poles from the ‘Settlement,’ ” he observed. My thoughts 
raced back to the first immigrants, many illiterate and all 
penniless. I tried to square the picture with his own early in- 
telligence, his ambitious impatience and I grinned. “Kither 
that,” I replied, “or else they are all outstanding.” 


























EXPERIENCES OF A FRONTIER PHYSICIAN 


F. G. Jounson, M.D. 


IGHTEEN ninety-five to 1930 were the golden years for 
Wisconsin medicine. Wonderful advancement in med- 
ical science was achieved during that period, and the financial 
results were also satisfactory. Medical education and the 
requirements of state boards during the nineties were wholly 
in keeping with good judgment. 

In the late seventies Professor Edward A. Birge planned 
for the University of Wisconsin a premedical course that 
was ideal. It embraced all needed scientific subjects and 
trained the students especially well in physiology, histology, 
embryology, biology, and psychology. Professor Birge early 
in the history of the course doubtless taught the major part 
of the subjects. It was my good fortune to enter the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in September, 1891. Professor Birge 
at that time still taught physiology and a more wonderful 
teacher I have never known. The other subjects were well 
taught by younger men. 

The greatest thrill in my life came upon entering the 
University of Wisconsin. To change from the prosaic life of 
a farm hand to the cultured surroundings of our university, 
with its intense college spirit, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. Following my graduation from the Oregon high 
school, I studied in the office of Dr. F. R. Salisbury during 
the winter of 1890 and 1891. It seemed to me then that I 
was following a rather obsolete custom but in retrospect can 
see many advantages in the preceptorial system, and now 
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that Wisconsin has adopted it I find in conversation with the 
students that they are well pleased with it. In that expe- 
rience students more quickly learn the humanitarian aspects 
of the practice of medicine. They learn about many of the 
daily problems they will meet later in their career and see 
before them a panorama of their future life. 

At the university, aside from the most important work, 
learning facts and preparing for one’s life work, the most 
valuable return was the association with one’s fellow stu- 
dents. In the class of 1895 were men who have been instru- 
mental in making Wisconsin medicine what it is; Reginald 
Jackson of Madison, Wilson Cunningham of Platteville, 
Victor Marshall of Appleton, while only a year or two ahead 
of us was Guy Hunner of Johns Hopkins, Spencer Beebe 
of Sparta, P. A. Fox of Beloit, and scores of other hard 
working men who have won honor in their community and 
profession. 

It so happened that after graduating from Rush, I 
located in Lake Nebagamon in Douglas County. This loca- 
tion was then in about the center of the lumber region of the 
state, and the community was unique in that it had both a 
fairly well started farming interest and a splendid lumber- 
ing industry, the Weyerhauser and Rutledge sawmill. A 
cross section of the community would have shown the wealthy 
lumbermen, their well paid headmen of the industry, the 
wage earner, the farmer, and the lumberjacks. The owners 
and headmen were more than efficient, kind-hearted, and 
plebeian—they never emphasized social distinctions. The 
general manager was especially kind and would often defray 
unusual expenses that might come to some of the poorer em- 
ployees. The mechanics and mill hands were most industri- 
ous people. In the entire community there was not a lazy 
man. There was work for everyone and such splendid oppor- 
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tunities for boys to work during vacation that but very few 
ever completed a high school course. 

The farmers were sturdy Scandinavians: some had been 
tradesmen in the old country but had homesteaded here and 
after proving up on their claims sold the timber but retained 
the land and developed farms. As farmers they were not 
especially efficient for they had not been trained in farming 
as had the farmers in the southern part of the state, but 
they were thrifty, honest, and high-minded people. They 
had the pioneer spirit, were resourceful and capable. Their 
adventures while homesteading were legion. 

Part of the village of Lake Nebagamon had been home- 
steaded by a blind man named “Norman.” He and a bach- 
elor son lived in the original homestead; the son cut stove 
wood and the old gentleman sold it. The story of his losing 
his sight illustrates the mettle of the men at that time. He 
and a companion were doing prospect work on the Mesaba 
Range a hundred miles or so north of Duluth, and while 
drilling some difficulty was encountered. They were work- 
ing directly over an unexploded charge, Mr. Norman using 
the sledge and his companion kneeling on the ground holding 
the drill. The charge exploded and blinded Mr. Norman and 
tore the knees of his companion so terribly that he could not 
walk. A more difficult situation would be hard to imagine. 
The nearest human habitation was an Indian settlement 
thirty miles away. Mr. Norman took his companion upon 
his shoulders and carried him the thirty miles to the Indian 
settlement. By using the blind man’s legs and the lame 
man’s eyes they saved their lives. They were cared for at the 
village while an Indian went for a physician. They were in 
desperate condition, their wounds full of maggots and in- 
fection. 
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Northern Wisconsin in 1900 suffered a severe epidemic 
of typhoid. Dr. P. B. Stewart of Lake Nebagamon took it, 
and I was asked to care for his practice during his illness. 
I was therefore thrown into a very extensive practice im- 
mediately after graduation. A village of 1,300 in which there 
was a sawmill crew of between three and four hundred men 
doing hazardous work and suffering many injuries, a woods 
crew of six hundred men, and a country while not thickly set- 
tled yet took some attention. It proved a big job for a re- 
cent graduate who had had no hospital training. 

Typhoid fever was the big problem at that time. The 
treatment was a very limited liquid diet, cold baths, and the 
use of intestinal antiseptics such as salol. The Woodbridge 
treatment was undergoing the acid test of practical applica- 
tion and in the end proved of no particular value. It might 
be of some interest to relate that Dr. Woodbridge of Iowa 
formulated a plan of giving certain intestinal antiseptics, 
for instance, salol, the first week, creosote carbonate the sec- 
ond, and some other antiseptics the following weeks. He 
made great claims for the plan and offered statistics that 
showed amazing results. The disease was so terrible that 
the whole country was willing to adopt any treatment that 
would offer hope. 

This plan naturally had both its strong adherents and 
those who questioned its value. And right there a most sensi- 
ble test of the treatment was made. Dr. Woodbridge was in- 
vited to go to New York City. He was given a ward in a 
hospital with the privilege of carrying out his form of treat- 
ment where it could be checked with ordinary treatment. 
His results were not different from those of his colleagues, 
and the Woodbridge treatment was discarded. It has been 
offered as an explanation that the patients he had in Iowa 
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doubtless were suffering from a less virulent strain of infec- 
tion, but the plan of determining the value of it was unique. 

That epidemic of typhoid fever was the pestilence that 
followed the war with Spain. Every war is followed by a 
pestilence, and the loss of life throughout the nation was im- 
mense. The economic loss was terrific, for the disease would 
pass from one to another in the family and before the last 
one had recovered the home had been a hospital a number of 
months and the sequel of the disease had not yet passed. 

We knew at that time that we were on the eve of some 
important advancement either in treatment or prophylaxis 
for we had the Widal reaction. The thought at the time was 
that a curative measure would be found along the line of 
diphtheria antitoxin, but the vaccine, even though not cura- 
tive, was more than a welcome measure. At the time of the 
introduction of typhoid vaccine, typhoid was not common but 
it proved a great blessing when we did find a case to be able to 
vaccinate the other members of the family, and in no case 
did a second member of the family contract the disease. 

Two mental barriers of the lay mind had to be overcome. 
First, the idea was quite prevalent that typhoid fever could 
be broken up. It was much better to know that there was 
no abortive treatment and settle down to a long hard combat 
than to be looking for some spectacular cure. The second 
was the prejudice against the cold bath that the treatment 
required. To overcome these prejudices was not difficult and 
good coéperation was obtained. The mortality of the epi- 
demic was about the average of the disease. One cannot re- 
call that epidemic without a feeling of thankfulness that we 
will never see another, and that typhoid fever is now consid- 
ered a civic disgrace. 

Another heritage of the Spanish American War was an 
epidemic of mild smallpox. Attention was first called to it 
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in Illinois where the diagnosis caused considerable difficulty, 
and specialists from Chicago were called to settle the diag- 
nostic problem. Eventually it reached northern Wisconsin, 
the first case developing in January, 1901. Conditions were 
favorable for a wide spread of the disease. Smallpox would 
develop in a lumber camp and one or more men would leave 
the camp after exposure or break quarantine and go to some 
other camp. In the regular ten days they would be sick with 
it and before the eruption would appear the whole camp 
would be infected. That made a disagreeable situation; to 
keep the camp in operation and also under quarantine was 
a task. A pesthouse had to be built if there were no available 
building, and some member of the camp detailed as a nurse. 
By the time the epidemic had reached our colder climate it 
had become more virulent, and we encountered some very 
severe cases. At one of the camps of the Weyerhauser and 
Rutledge Lumber Company a dissatisfaction over some 
minor matters connected with their care and supplies arose, 
and one patient broke camp and took to the woods. It cre- 
ated quite a furor, for he lived in a nearby village and would 
eventually go home and expose many people there. He slept 
out the first night. How he stood it I cannot understand, for 
it was below zero weather and his only protection was the 
side of a large log. He did go home but was promptly re- 
turned to camp. That was the worst disturbance in our ter- 
ritory. On the whole the men were very codperative, brave in 
their sickness, and patient with their inconveniences. 
During the winter the village was very quiet; the greater 
part of the men both single and married went to the lumber 
camps in the fall and worked until the camps broke, about 
the middle of April. Breaking camp and coming to town 
was a great event, and the saloons were filled with men in 
all stages of intoxication. It was a normal reaction to a long 
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uneventful episode and an orgy that has been described 
many times. 

Soon after the camps broke the sawmill started operation 
and from the start of the mill in the spring until the closing 
in early winter the northern sawmill towns were in an en- 
viable position. There was work at good wages for everyone. 
Hotels, boarding houses, saloons, and merchants all pros- 
pered. The more thrifty had gardens and supplemented 
their earnings in many ways. They all had money and for 
the most part were happy and contented with their lot. A 
wonderful contrast to present conditions. 

Lake Nebagamon and its environs are beautiful. The 
lake has twenty-eight miles of shore line with light, clean, 
soil. Its advantages for a location for a tuberculosis sanator- 
ium interested Dr. W. B. Hopkins. For a number of years 
he had owned a large tract of lake shore property that had 
been platted and known as Evergreen Park. He finally de- 
cided to build a sanatorium and in July, 1901, came to Lake 
Nebagamon and constructed the first building for the first 
tubercular sanatorium in the state of Wisconsin. This was 
real pioneer work, and we were all interested in it. I went 
to Cumberland and took Dr. Hopkins’ practice during the 
time he was at Lake Nebagamon that summer. 

January 1, 1902, I married Nellie Walters of Oregon. 
For a young woman to come from southern Wisconsin where 
everything was settled and well developed socially and cul- 
turally to a new town and to establish a new home under 
such changed conditions was not easy, but she met the situa- 
tion in a most marvelous way and during this third of a cen- 
tury I have known of no happier home than ours has been. 

At Hawthorne nine miles west of Lake Nebagamon the 
Musser-Sauntry Lumber Company had established camps 
of about 600 men and by New Years smallpox had developed 
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in nearly all the camps. The work at Lake Nebagamon 
could be done by one physician during the winter, so Dr. 
Stewart attended to the practice there and Mrs. Johnson and 
I went to Hawthorne. 

We went to the local hotel intending to stay there but 
there was so much drunkenness among the hotel guests that 
I immediately looked for other quarters. I found a furnished 
cottage, that we could rent, and we immediately moved into 
it. We agreed to board Mr. Wilson the owner for the rent 
of the place. Mrs. Johnson had never had the responsibility 
of planning meals, and now she had to start a new home 
with a boarder. Immediately after supper we took posses- 
sion of the cottage. She made out a list of the groceries we 
would need and I went to the store for them, but typical 
of conditions I asked for coffee and found we could get it in 
the whole form only. I asked the storekeeper if he could not 
grind it but he had no grinder, and there was none in the 
house. We made out very well, however, by putting the 
roasted beans in a pail and pulverizing them with a potato 
masher. 

Smallpox that winter was quite severe and there were 
many cases. The company built a pesthouse and cases from 
the different camps were moved into it. The epidemic lasted 
all winter, for the lumberjacks were constantly on the move, 
work could be obtained anywhere, and they seemed unusually 
restless. Hawthorne was terribly rough that winter, for in 
addition to the 600 lumberjacks a bunch of tough men came 
who stayed in the village to take the boys’ money away from 
them as they came in. They were gamblers, but we would 
call them now “gangsters” and “gunmen.” . 

The lumberjacks were fine men and as a general propo- 
sition it can be said that any man who works for a living no 
matter how rough he may appear, is at heart a reliable, de- 
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pendable man. The townspeople kept quite close tab on the 
gangsters, and the winter passed with but few disagreeable 
situations or clashes between them and the authorities. It 
was my duty to treat the men in the pesthouse and visit the 
different camps frequently to watch for new cases. We spent 
the winter most pleasantly. The citizens of the village were 
fine people, and we established friendships with them that 
lasted for years, and while the homes were rough on the out- 
side they were well furnished on the inside. 

By the middle of March the camps broke up and we re- 
turned to Lake Nebagamon. Dr. Stewart had had a quiet 
winter. Smallpox had not broken out in the Nebagamon 
camps. At this time preparation for starting the sawmill 
for the summer run was on and that always meant joy for 
the people, steady jobs and good wages until fall. 

These years witnessed the beginning of industrial insur- 
ance from which developed our present industrial insurance 
and the workman’s compensation. In 1900 Dr. P. B. 
Stewart made a verbal bargain with the lumber company 
to take care of all the minor injuries from the camps and 
sawmill for $150 and to receive regular fees for major in- 
juries. He thought he was doing well and on the strength of 
it built a modest home, buying the material from the com- 
pany, and married in the fall. 

The first of January he received a statement from the 
company for the material used in building his home and nat- 
urally sent in his counter account for his services which was 
quite an amount, for there had been a number of severe cases. 
The company credited him with $150 and told him they knew 
nothing about major or minor injuries and to pay up or they 
would take the house. I mention this to show the comparison 
between the present system and the lack of business methods 
physicians are apt to show. It is a fact that the company 
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was never conscious of the meaning of “major” and “minor” 
injuries, no definition was agreed upon, and no written con- 
tract drawn. 

The next plan tried here by most of the companies was 
for the company to pay for the first treatment and the in- 
jured laborer the balance of the bill. Of course this gave the 
physician something for the first fees, especially for fracture 
cases, but it placed on him a responsibility for all complica- 
tions. In long drawn out cases the companies washed their 
hands of all responsibility after paying for the first treat- 
ment, and the doctors and hospitals, when hospitalization was 
necessary, had to see the injured man through. It is need- 
less to say that in severe cases the bills were seldom paid, 
for the majority of the men did not receive wages adequate 
to meet catastrophic situations. 

Coincident with this plan there appeared the advantages 
and almost the necessity for workmen to carry accident in- 
surance, and there came into being a great number of health 
and accident insurance companies. Some of them were re- 
liable and some were not. The officials of the lumber com- 
panies urged their men to carry this form of insurance. They 
argued that they had to carry fire insurance to protect them- 
selves and that since the workmen’s health and ability to 
work was their only capital, it was equally logical that they 
should insure their earning power. Many took out policies 
and it was an improvement over former conditions; but the 
arrangement was loose jointed, policies would lapse, and 
many companies went bankrupt. In fact, Fond du Lac was 
spoken of as a burying ground for insurance companies. 

At this time there was in vogue in many hospitals a ticket 
system. For $6.00 a year a ticket could be bought which pro- 
vided for hospital care and the attendance of a physician; 
agents went from camp to camp selling these tickets. Every 
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wise lumberjack carried one and it was a splendid thing. 
Many of them had no homes. They had made no provision 
for a rainy day, and their care in hotels and boarding houses 
was not satisfactory. With all the advantages of the ticket 
and even with money plentiful, the majority of the men 
would not have bought tickets had they not been solicited. 
One must conclude that any system of health insurance will 
always depend on the selling plan adopted, and that it is not 
the panacea for a solution of the costs of medical care. 
Abuses were noted. One of our citizens, with a good posi- 
tion and good wages, had had a few attacks of appendicitis 
that were not severe. He bought a hospital ticket and when 
the next attack occurred, presented himself to the hospital, 
had his operation and hospital care for $6.00 and never 
bought another ticket. 

Lake Nebagamon at this time was in a very isolated situ- 
ation. There were but few roads and they were not laid out 
on section lines except for short distances. In winter time 
new trails and tote roads were cut out to the new camps, so 
our summer and winter roads were altogether different. 
There were no telephones except a line owned by the Ne- 
bagamon Lumber Company. That connected the main office 
with the sawmill and different camps. There was a small 
sawmill and settlement, Le Clair, located about five miles 
east of Lake Nebagamon and at times we had considerable 
work there. Dr. Stewart and I bought two telephone instru- 
ments, placing one in our office and the other in the board- 
ing house at Le Clair. We strung wire from our office to 
the wire fence along the railroad, made the same sort of a 
connection at Le Clair and at almost no expense had tele- 
phone connections. The telephone is a wonderful aid in a 
physician’s work, and we in the north were handicapped. 
Eventually in 1903 the Wisconsin Telephone Company, an 
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independent company at that time, came through from Ash- 
land and established a local exchange to which the business 
men were asked to subscribe. Good codperation was shown, 
and we now had both a local exchange and long distance con- 
nections. The work was only nicely completed when the Bell 
system, with downright cussedness, ran a line through and 
they also established a local exchange. That made it neces- 
sary for all business and professional men to subscribe to two 
phones. The rivalry was intense. The lumber company fos- 
tered the Bell system, and the citizens the local concern. This 
condition pervailed for three years, when a heavy sticky snow 
came and weighted the wires so heavily that it broke the poles 
of the Bell system for about two blocks and made a tangled 
mess that would have cost more to repair than the plant was 
worth. Much to our pleasure they decided to discontinue 
their local exchange. Soon after this a merger of all the 
lines in the state was accomplished and a large economic loss 
was ended. 

During the winter of 1902 and 1903 smallpox again be- 
came rampant in the Musser-Sauntry camps in the southern 
part of the county west of Gordon. Mr. George Bubar, the 
town chairman of Gordon, asked me to go there and take 
charge of the situation. Mrs. Johnson and I went to Gordon 
early in January and stayed until the middle of March. The 
lines of camps extended from Gordon to the Minnesota 
state line about thirty-five miles west. The travel required 
to visit the different camps and back to Gordon was 105 
miles, and I took the trip twice a week. Pesthouses were es- 
tablished at all camps, food was furnished from the camp 
kitchens, and a campaign of vaccination was inaugurated. 
We soon had the epidemic under control. Here again I had 
the codperation of everyone, and even with the long cold 
drives it was the pleasantest winter I ever had. We were 
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welcome at every camp and there were many problems to 
solve. Logging was an important activity representing a 
big investment and a big volume of business. Supplies for 
the camps had to be hauled from Gordon and ways devised 
so there would be no chance of spreading the disease by those 
going back and forth from the camps. 

There were wonderful men in those camps. I recall one 
four-horse teamster who hauled logs for the Musser-Sauntry 
Company winters and during the remainder of the year 
worked on their farm, and during the preceding six years he 
had never intrusted so much as feeding those four horses or 
caring for them in any way for a single day to anyone else; 
and a number of years before he had handled four horses for 
a six-year term the same way. That meant for him no vaca- 
tions or holidays for six years at a time and it was entirely at 
his own volition. 

Many of the men had returned to work every winter for 
the same companies for periods of twenty-five and thirty 
years. They would come to camp early in the fall, work all 
winter, and during the spring and summer drive the logs 
down the St. Croix River and into the Mississippi to Still- 
water, Minnesota. 

From Gordon to the Minnesota state line was entirely a 
lumber district. There were no settlers and the country 
teemed with wild life; there were many lakes and streams 
and a veritable hunter’s and trapper’s paradise. Now State 
Highway 35 runs through that section, and settlers and 
stands and filling stations are naturally found along the high- 
way. While it is still an interesting locality, the wilderness 
that we knew thirty years ago has disappeared. 

At that time it was interesting to listen to the old timers 
read the signs in the woods. Following deer tracks would 
be found the wolf track, and often we would find that the 
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wolf had destroyed the deer. Partridge tracks would be 
followed by weasel tracks. Many of the old time timber 
wolves were there. One morning, at a spring near the Tam- 
arack Farm, Mr. Roach, the company’s manager, got six by 
means of poison. 

There were stories of a mountain lion having been seen 
on a number of occasions, and it was always referred to as 
the “Indian Devil.” I noticed that it was the only thing 
that seemed to cause my liveryman, Alec McAloon, any con- 
cern or uneasiness while we were driving through the woods 
at night. I had an idea it was only a myth, but later learned 
from George Bubar, chairman of the town of Gordon, that he 
actually saw it and might have killed it except that his rifle 
missed fire and the click startled it and it made its getaway 
before he could get a shot. He said it was quite large and 
doubtless a type of the large cats found in the western states. 
Whenever we would hear a howl of unusual nature, Mc- 
Aloon would always wonder if it was the Indian Devil. The 
woods were by no means quiet at night. The wolves howling 
and the hoot of the owls, which resembles a wolf’s howl, some- 
what livened things up on our long night drives. 

Mrs. Johnson and I returned to Lake Nebagamon about 
the middle of March, 1903. The sawmills started operations 
early that year and everything was fine. Farmers were be- 
ginning to settle on the cut-over lands and it was a splendid 
opportunity for poor people to develop a farm. They could 
buy the land cheap, build a home, then work in the camps or 
mills until they had sufficient funds to proceed with their 
farm development. There are now hundreds of well devel- 
oped farms in these northern counties built up in that way, 
a great contrast to present conditions. Hundreds of farm 
places whose owners were only fairly started when the change 
came had to abandon their homes; the mortgagees carried 
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the taxes for a while and then let them go back to the county 
for taxes. These places were relinquished the first two years 
of the depression, then city folks began moving onto them, 
for they could raise part of their food supply and obtain 
plenty of fuel and had no rent to pay. As soon as conditions 
in the city improve they will again migrate to the cities. 

During the summer of 1903, Dr. Stewart decided to leave 
Lake Nebagamon. He desired a location in a larger place 
and settled at Rhinelander. From this time I was alone 
in the practice and for the next five years had about as full 
& program as was possible for anyone to fill. For us these 
were happy years; we bought our first home and found our 
pleasures there and with our friends and work. The follow- 
ing winter our first baby came and that always crystallizes 
one’s plans and ambitions. 

Those years from 1904 to 1908 were full of action. There 
was construction and destruction going on at the same time. 
The forest crop was being harvested at a terrific rate. The 
mill at Lake Nebagamon cut 90,000,000 feet of lumber in 
one eleven months’ run. Soon after a section was logged, 
fires would sweep over the area and at times far beyond the 
recently cut-over lands, destroying other standing timber 
and often farm buildings. The entire neighborhood would 
have to get out and fight these fires and the damage done 
by them was enormous. It is different now. Forest fires 
were almost needless even at that time. Had a rational 
plan of burning as the timber was cut been insisted upon by 
the state authorities, Wisconsin could by this time have had 
another beautiful forest. Enough birch, balsam, and other 
small trees were always left to make the foundation for an- 
other growth of timber. Now things are different. Towers 
have been erected, a telephone system installed, and as soon 
as smoke is noticed, fire wardens investigate and stay on the 
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job until the fire is put out. During the dry season starting 
fires without a permit is punished by fine or imprisonment 
and that often works an injustice. Had our state authorities 
been one hundredth part as diligent in dealing with the lum- 
ber barons as they now are with the ordinary citizen, the state 
would be much better off. 

During these years, in addition to the farm development, 
summer resort business was taking form. We have such an 
enormous amount of lake shore property that even a consid- 
erable number of summer cottages do not make a showing. 
With the advent of the automobile and good roads the vol- 
ume of business has increased more than anyone could have 
anticipated. Country practice during those years was strenu- 
ous. Many of the roads were simple trails that were con- 
stantly being changed as new settlers came in or different 
lots of timber were removed. One had to keep well informed 
about the changing roads in order to locate one’s patients. 
Oftentimes the calls would come to go, for instance, to sec- 
tion 4 north of Maple, and strange as it may seem nearly 
everyone knew the country by the section and township de- 
scription. We never hear that any more. 

The relation of patient and physician was most cordial, 
and the physician was consulted on all manner of questions. 
If we called to see a patient in one of the more remote neigh- 
borhoods, other calls would keep coming in to visit persons 
suffering from ailments not serious enough to require a spe- 
cial visit. But since the doctor was in the neighborhood he 
would be asked in. Many times a trip, for this reason, would 
take the greater part of a day or night, for even on a night 
call these extra visits had to be made. To keep on making 
them during cold winter nights was strenuous but satisfying. 
We were well treated; hot coffee and lunches were always 
provided, and in each of the outlying neighborhoods we had 
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some place where we could put up our horses and stay until 
morning. Those places were veritable homes to us, and the 
people of the entire territory were kindly, cordial, and de- 
pendable. Necessity made it a custom to help each other in 
sickness, and oftentimes it would seem that the entire neigh- 
borhood was there to help. Many were really competent and 
good assistants to the physician. 

Under conditions at that time to send for consultation 
for anything of an emergency nature was impossible. All 
difficult obstetrical cases such as versions, forceps delivery, 
and eclampsia were treated in the homes and with the assist- 
ance of the neighbors. Even fractures of the hip, and in fact 
almost anything but major surgical operations, were treated 
in the homes. There were cases of wonderful generosity 
between neighbors witnessed at those times. I recall one 
confinement case of a young woman which was followed by 
a severe sciatica for a number of weeks. The patient’s mother 
was rather incompetent and two neighbor women, both of 
whom had large families of their own, came for weeks and 
gave this young woman the best of care, and it was done 
without hope of compensation or appreciation by anyone 
other than the patient. The doctor often thought that per- 
haps too much of his work went uncompensated, and surely 
a lot of it did, but when he saw others willing to do for the 
sick the way some of these people did, he was more satisfied 
to do his part too. 

The life of these people was prosaic, for they read no 
daily papers and made few trips to the cities; but the hunt- 
ing and fishing was excellent and there is no finer sport than 
that. Some of them were wonderful conversationalists, and 
often a story teller of rare merit was heard. Even now some 
of those old settlers are more than a pleasure to listen to. 
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One old timber man in the Gordon camps who could 
neither read nor write was much given to composing poetry. 
One evening in camp I heard him recite a long poem of his 
own composition. He always spoke of them as songs and so 
did the other jacks. His poems were never preserved in any 
way, as he could not write, and no one else ever took the 
trouble to write them down for him. He was an old Maine 
stater and related that it took him three years to get money 
enough for car fare from Maine to this section. He would 
make a good stake during the winter, come to town in the 
spring with the idea of buying a ticket and going to Wiscon- 
sin but before he bought his ticket he would begin celebrat- 
ing, spend his stake on a good drunk and have to go back to 
the woods for another year. The third year he managed to 
get his ticket. After coming to Wisconsin he never changed 
his ways. 

When the sawmill was built at Lake Nebagamon in 1898 
it was estimated that it would have a twenty-year run. But 
soon the price of lumber went up, and the profits became so 
large that a night crew was put on and the length of the sea- 
son extended. By 1907 they had completed operations, and 
the long whistle was blown, a custom followed at the close of 
every sawmill’s life. This was a death blow to Lake Nebaga- 
mon as a business center, and the death of a town is a most 
depressing thing to witness but one that most sawmill towns 
experienced. Many close friendships had been established, 
and now for us all to have to seek new fields and the uncer- 
tainties that are inherent in all moves took the shine out of 
life for a while. Many of our neighbors and friends we would 
never see again. It is a sort of Arcadian movement. Prop- 
erty became valueless. Many nice buildings are torn down 
and a loneliness settles over the community. Unfortunately, 
the mill closed at Lake Nebagamon just at the time the 
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panic of 1907 struck the country, and those who had not been 
frugal enough to save some money were out of luck for a 
while. The panic stopped the business of this district almost 
to a standstill the entire winter of 1907 and 1908 but fortun- 
ately it did not last long. 

At our neighboring village of Iron River twenty miles 
east, the Hines Lumber Company still had considerable 
standing timber and a fine plant. There were three physi- 
cians located there at the time: Dr. P. B. Stewart, Dr. J. 
W. Tartar, and Dr. J. A. Paterson. Dr. Paterson had ar- 
ranged to care for the company men on the same plan I had 
followed with the Nebagamon Company. This was a sort of 
pioneer work in industrial insurance, and I was asked to 
enter a partnership with him. April 1, 1908, we moved to 
Iron River. Here we made the same arrangement: 1 per 
cent of the payroll was placed in a fund, the men received 
50 per cent of their wages from one-half of the fund put 
aside for that purpose, and Dr. Paterson and I received 50 
per cent for our work. The plan worked very successfully 
and was continued until the sawmill burned down in 1912. 

We did not find it necessary to build and maintain a hos- 
pital of our own here as train service to Ashland was good 
and we arranged with St. Joseph’s Hospital there to take 
our cases that needed hospitalization. A partnership ar- 
rangement such as we had made it much easier and better. 
For one physician to have contract work and a general prac- 
tice often placed one in a position of being wanted at two 
places at the same time. With this arrangement one of us 
was in the office nearly all the time. 

Iron River proved to be a most enjoyable place to live. 
We had many of the conveniences of larger cities. Water 
works, electric lights, and sewers had been built in the late 
nineties and that was unusual for villages the size of Iron 
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River. To the north of us all the territory between the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Lake Superior is very pro- 
ductive and will perhaps some day be a wealthy district. At 
this time farm development went on at a very rapid pace 
and it was interesting to see a settler come in and clear a 
place large enough to build a shack, erect a small house and 
in a few years have a nice farm developed; and had times 
continued as they were from 1908 to 1913, this would now 
have been a well built up farming country. The soil is a 
red clay that once was the bottom of Lake Superior and it 
is naturally a dairy country. We have a liberal rain fall, the 
summers are cool, and grass stays green all summer. Thirty- 
five years ago Professor Henry of the University of Wis- 
consin predicted that sometime this would be one of the 
greatest cheese producing districts of the state. 

A surprise in the development of this district was to 
find that it is a natural fruit country. The Bayfield region 
was a leader in this development, and now as much as 40,000 
crates of small fruits are trucked out of this district during 
the season, and all fall a line of trucks takes the apple crop 
in all directions. Soil and climatic conditions are perfect, and 
in time the district along the south shore of Lake Superior 
will be supplying the Mississippi Valley with small fruit in 
its season. The hard surfaced roads have made these pro- 
jects possible. Trucks are loaded in the evening, travel dur- 
ing the cool night, and easily reach the “Twin Cities” and 
other markets by morning with the fruit in good condition. 

The people were much given to outdoor sports. Within 
driving distance of Iron River, that is with a team of horses, 
there are more than eighty lakes and rivers where one could 
spend the day and return in the evening. Many men had 
shacks and camp equipment and certainly had royal times. 
This produced a wonderful comradeship among the citizens, 
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for there is something about these hunting and fishing parties 
that develops lasting friendships. 

The lumber company encouraged baseball. A good base- 
ball player could always get a good job in the mill and 
through these northern towns ‘regular class D ball was 
played. Here as elsewhere would be found red-hot baseball 
fans. I well remember at a game played between Iron River 
and Hayward one old gentleman during an exciting part of 
the game arose in the crowd and announced he would cover 
all bets against Iron River. He did not have a cent to his 
name but to make the bluff good he took a well filled tobacco 
pouch out of his pocket and pretending it was full of cur- 
rency waved defiance at the crowd, calling for bets. We 
knew he was broke because the poor fellow had to walk back 
to Iron River the next day, a distance of thirty miles. 

Changes in the practice of medicine were occurring rapid- 
ly. The state board of health under the able directorship of 
Dr. C. A. Harper extended its usefulness. Deputy state 
health officers were established and lent their aid in the more 
difficult problems. They also learned the reaction of the 
people to the different rules and thus a better understanding 
of objectives was obtained. Fumigation after contagious dis- 
eases was still required but it gave us a chance to protest and 
it finally was changed to a more rational plan of simply thor- 
ough cleaning. 

Coéperative laboratories were established and they 
proved very valuable. When it was necessary to send a cul- 
ture of suspected diphtheria to Madison, too much time 
elapsed before returns were obtained and suspected cases 
had to be quarantined until a positive diagnosis could be 
made. Quarantine is a real hardship and eventually a more 
rational procedure may be found. Our present system is 
surely inadequate to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
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eases, especially scarlet fever, for the reason that quarantine 
is raised long before the patient ceases to be free from the 
infection and returns to school, a veritable carrier. Antitoxin 
in small doses was used as an immunizing agent to the chil- 
dren already exposed to diphtheria and good results were 
often obtained. 

Medical meetings had a better attendance at this pe- 
riod. The county medical societies deserve unlimited credit 
for maintaining organized medicine. It was not easy to 
maintain harmony or interest in the county meetings. The 
papers were prepared and read by members of the society, 
and as we all knew each other’s views pretty well not much 
that was new was brought out; and from too close contacts 
during the intervals between meetings, personal prejudices 
found their way into the discussions. The Douglas County 
Medical Society proved an exceptionally strong unit. The 
members who attended did so with the idea of having an eve- 
ning of pleasure and profit and it was a valuable organiza- 
tion for the profession. In many places interest lagged and 
meetings were very infrequent. The reason for these condi- 
tions was the difficulty in travel. Meetings had to be reached 
by train, and to attend an evening meeting necessitated be- 
ing away all night, and a day meeting required a loss of a 
day at the office. I often wonder at the fact that they were 
maintained as well as they were. It soon became common to 
have men from nearby cities address us and eventually the 
university sent members of the faculty to any county meet- 
ing without expense to the local society. These programs 
proved very valuable, and with the introduction of moving 
pictures and slides real postgraduate work was taken to the 
medical profession. Recently the university has extended 
this work by dividing the state into districts and offering 
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courses of lectures during the summer by specialists in some 
particular subject. 

In 1917 when we entered the World War, the sense of 
security and well being was soon dispelled. Iron River men 
have a record to be proud of. Within three days after war 
was declared three of our boys had enlisted and by the time 
of the first draft in May, 1917, 80 per cent of our men of 
the ages covered by the draft had enlisted and were already 
in the service. A good part of those not in the service had 
been rejected on account of physical disability. At Gordon, 
a much smaller community, 100 per cent of the men of draft 
age had enlisted before the draft. These men were members 
of the famous Thirty-second division and gave good account 
of themselves. Many of them never returned. Those who 
did, came back with good records, and we have always been 
proud of the part that northern Wisconsin took in the 
World War. 

In 1918 we witnessed that terrible flu epidemic. Soon 
after the epidemic reached this locality, I had occasion to 
go to Rochester, Minnesota, and while there learned the de- 
tails of the treatment by vaccine advocated by Dr. Rosenow. 
Upon my return to Iron River, my colleague Dr. Tartar 
and I arranged with the local board of health to give the 
treatment which consisted of an injection of one cc of the 
solution once a week for three weeks to everyone who cared 
to take it. We gave the treatment Sunday afternoon, and 
were paid $5.00 an hour. It required about one hour to 
treat the applicants. I mention this incident as I believe it 
was the only place where a plan of this sort was worked out 
and one of the first attempts except smallpox vaccination 
that followed a wholesale plan. 

In October, 1918, Dr. Nathan Mills of Odanah died leav- 
ing that community without a physician. My colleague, Dr. 
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Tartar, agreed to go there temporarily. He looked after that 
field until Dr. Sincock returned from the service in June, 
1919. That left me to attend to this territory and it cer- 
tainly was as much as any one man could do. That epidemic 
none of us will forget. Scores of sick people with almost no 
one to do the nursing. It seemed as if a great black pall 
hung over the country. Added to that was the terribly de- 
pressing effect of the war, with only too often the report of 
the death of some of our boys. To add to the horror of the 
situation, those who died in the epidemic were mostly young 
and middle-aged men and women. Young mothers proved 
especially susceptible. 

After calling on a family in the country and arranging 
for their care as best I could, many other details demanded 
attention. Often there would be but one person in the house 
well enough to keep the fires going and pass around some 
food and water. And in more than one family everyone 
would be so: sick that they could not even do that. I would 
then have to go to a neighbor and arrange for someone to 
care for the stock, and see that fuel was made available. 
Winter and cold weather was well on before the fury of the 
epidemic subsided. 

One interesting case showed the value of isolation. One of 
our citizens employed at the shipyards in Superior came to 
my office as sick with flu as it would seem possible to be. He 
stated that he would prefer staying in town to returning to 
his home in the country as he dreaded taking it to his wife 
and family. It was impossible to even consider his staying 
here as no one would care for him. He was sent to his home 
with instructions to stay in his own room all the time. A 
sheet was hung over the door to his bed room and his wife in- 
structed to wear a mask and large apron whenever she at- 
tended him. It was very satisfactory to learn that neither his 
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wife nor his children took the flu. I found it necessary to 
work each day from half past seven in the morning until 
three the next morning during the peak of the epidemic. It 
was a severe test for physicians and they made good. This 
epidemic was not followed by as high a percentage of pul- 
monary tuberculosis as was that of 1889. 

The problem of winter travel became a real one. The 
country was being cleared, and as this is a district of rather 
deep snow, every winter the roads were blown full more or 
less every day. The constant travel built the roads up so 
high that by spring the sleigh track was five and six feet 
above ground. One can imagine what it was like in the spring 
when the thaws came and the horses slumped through. 

In 1923 the snowmobile appeared. I ordered one from 
the first advertisement that came to me. That solved to a 
wonderful extent the difficulties of winter travel. I had 
driven in open rigs twenty-three winters and to be able to 
travel in comfort in a snowmobile was a great relief. It was 
cumbersome and travel was often beset with difficulties, par- 
ticularly by the fact that if it slipped off from the sleigh 
track, it was a very difficult job to get it back. However, it 
took all of the dread out of our winter work and served a 
very useful purpose until the roads were kept open by the 
introduction of snow fences and plowing. 

Country practice has now been relieved of the greater 
part of physical discomfort, a great contrast to earlier days. 
I recall one night in Lake Nebagamon being called to a case 
eight miles south. While there a call came from a pa- 
tient living about five miles east. The roads to the second 
place were entirely blocked except to one who would drive 
back in almost a circle of twenty-five miles, but by using 
snow shoes for the five miles we could save the longer trip by 
team. We drove to the last place to which the roads were 
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open and put our horses in a homesteader’s barn. We had 
borrowed snowshoes and a lantern from the other patient 
and now set out across country. It was not easy to find our 
way or keep a straight course at night and like everyone we 
circled to the left and came back to the homesteader’s shack 
three times. Finally on our fourth attempt we struck the 
trail of another homesteader that took us into a large ravine 
which led in the general direction of our destination. We 
had no trouble keeping in the ravine and made our place all 
right. The liveryman who was with me had sustained a 
broken leg a few years before, and the strain of the snow- 
shoeing proved rather severe for him and before we had com- 
pleted the ten mile round trip, he was in distress but he was 
game and we made it back to our rig without mishap. The 
night was very dark and the wolves were numerous; while 
they did not come near us, they kept us from getting lone- 
some by their hideous howling. 

The snowmobile also proved of value in transporting 
patients who needed emergency operations to the hospitals. 
To have to wait for train service especially for strangulated 
hernia was too dangerous for the patient. During the few 
years the snowmobile was in use I transported two such 
cases. It is seldom needed now but there will be times during 
winters of deep snow when it will be useful. 

The practice of medicine during this third of a century, 
in the frontier region of northern Wisconsin, has been a 
wonderful adventure that I have greatly enjoyed. 











HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 


THERESA, THE LAST HOME OF 
SOLOMON JUNEAU 


W.A. Titus 


HE name of Solomon Juneau suggests the story of the 
founding and early development of Milwaukee. This 
activity, covering the first period of Juneau’s residence in 
Wisconsin, is fairly well known to historically minded peo- 
ple in our state. While it must be conceded that the fame of 
Solomon Juneau rests on his work in the metropolis of Wis- 
consin, there was a later and last period of his life spent in 
Theresa to which less attention has been given by writers. 
Solomon Juneau was born in the province of Quebec, a 
few miles below Montreal, August 9, 1793. His parents, 
both of Alsatian-French extraction, had migrated to Canada 
during the troubled period of the French Revolution. The 
young man spent his boyhood and youth in the neighborhood 
where he was born and received a good education in the 
French schools. Possibly Solomon Juneau saw few oppor- 
tunities in his native locality, more likely he was imbued with 
a spirit of adventure; in any event he decided in 1816 to 
cast his lot in the great American Northwest, then repre- 
sented by Michigan Territory. Mackinac was his first destin- 
ation; there he met Jacques Vieau, who traded at Mackinac 
for his posts at Green Bay, and Milwaukee, and along the 
western shore of Lake Michigan. Something about the stal- 
wart, clear-eyed, well favored young man attracted the at- 
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tention of Vieau who hired him as clerk at the Wisconsin 
posts. 

Juneau worked for Vieau at his other posts until 1818 
when he was placed in charge of the post at Milwaukee and 
acted there as agent for the American Fur Company. In 
1820 he married Josette, daughter of Jacques Vieau, and 
granddaughter of a Menominee chief named “Ah-ka-ne-po- 
way.” Seventeen children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Juneau 
of whom fourteen survived to grow to manhood and woman- 
hood. Mrs. Juneau spoke very little English and wore the 
Indian costume for many years after her marriage; despite 
her handicaps of early training, she was known among the 
early settlers of Milwaukee as a woman of sterling character 
and an angel of mercy to all who were in distress. 

Solomon Juneau saw his trading post grow, at first 
slowly into a small hamlet; then, with the coming of the 
settlers from New York and New England, into a village 
and a city with its future supremacy almost assured. Juneau 
was the first president of the village and the city’s first 
mayor. This influx of settlers lessened the trade with the 
Indians, but gave opportunity to serve the greater needs of 
the white immigrants. Juneau was energetic; if the Indians 
as they were gradually crowded back could no longer come 
to him, he went to them and established trading posts among 
them. In the 1820’s and for some years thereafter, the Win- 
nebago Indians, after their retirement from the Fox River 
valley and the Fond du Lac region, had settled along the 
Rock River in the present counties of Dodge and Jefferson. 
Near one of these native villages at a beautiful spot on the 
Rock, Juneau established soon after 1830 a trading post 
which he named “Theresa” in honor of his mother. At that 
time it was simply one of his outlying posts; his major in- 
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terests were centered in the civic and commercial affairs of 
the expanding metropolis. 

The longing of both Mr. and Mrs. Juneau for a quiet 
life, remote from the confusion of a large and growing center 
of population, was realized in 1852 when the family left Mil- 
waukee and took up their residence in Theresa. Here Mr. 
Juneau resumed the many activities to which he had been 
accustomed and engaged in some new ones. He established 
a general store, operated a sawmill and a gristmill, and con- 
tinued to trade with the Indians whose confidence he had to 
a large degree. He was postmaster of the village and had 
large land holdings. He built a spacious home on the summit — 
of the highest point in the village which was destined to be 
his last earthly residence. The main portion of this old house 
still stands in Theresa, although the wings have long since 
disappeared. 

The well known preference of Mrs. Juneau for a home 
on the border of the wilderness had become a reality, but it 
was destined to be a brief and unhappy experience. Soon 
after the removal to Theresa, her health began to fail and 
while her decline was slow it was clearly progressive. When 
her illness assumed a serious phase, Mr. Juneau took her to 
Milwaukee where she could receive more expert medical at- 
tention than in their new home. Consultations were held and 
a specialist was brought from Chicago. Their decision was 
that her condition was critical and that an operation was im- 
perative. This was done, but it eventuated in her death, 
November 19, 1855, at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
five years. 

After the death of his wife, Solomon Juneau seemed to 
lose much of his interest in business affairs. He was restless 
and did not care to stay long in any one place. He sought old 
acquaintances in Milwaukee for a few days or a few weeks, 
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then returned to Theresa only to journey in some other di- 
rection. 

Mr. Juneau was a firm adherent of the Democratic party, 
and in the presidential election of 1856 he felt it his duty to 
cast a vote for James Buchanan. He was twelve miles from 
the polling place, and the weather was wet and cold. The 
journey to the voting place was made in a lumber wagon, 
and Mr. Juneau returned to his home drenched, chilled, and 
exhausted. He took a cold at this time from which he never 
recovered. 

Soon after election, and in utter disregard of his physical 
condition, Mr. Juneau decided to visit the Menominee In- 
dian Reservation at Keshena, it being the time when the 
Indians received their annual payments from the govern- 
ment. Many of the Indians were indebted to the old trader 
for supplies, and he probably knew from experience that his 
opportunity for getting the payment would be greatly in- 
creased if he were there when the Indians received their 
money. On the journey northward from Theresa he stopped 
over at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Frank Fox, in Fond 
du Lac, where his apparent illness aroused grave apprehen- 
sion on the part of his relatives. They tried to prevail on him 
to abandon the long journey, but he was determined to pro- 
ceed. The weather was inclement and the trip was exhaust- 
ing for a man already ill. When he arrived at Keshena, he 
proceeded to attend to business affairs with his old time vigor 
and seemed in a cheerful mood. The second night after re- 
tiring to his bunk he experienced severe pain and seemed 
utterly prostrated. Medical aid was summoned, but nothing 
could be done to save his life, and he passed away Novem- 


ber 14, 1856, at the age of sixty-three. He had survived his 
wife less than a year. 
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The Indians were much distressed at the loss of their 
old-time friend and counselor, whom they called “Solomo,” 
and showed their grief in the typical Indian manner. They 
insisted that they be allowed to inter the remains in their 
cemetery at Keshena. This was done, temporarily, but later 
all that was mortal of Solomon Juneau was removed to Mil- 
waukee; his final resting place is in Calvary Cemetery near 
the Blue Mound road entrance. 

In 1931 the writer noted that the old Juneau home in 
Theresa was falling rapidly into ruin; it was then used as a 
storeroom by a local telephone company and little regard 
was shown apparently for a place of so much historical sig- 
nificance. The writer communicated with Dr. S. A. Barrett 
of the Milwaukee Public Museum and with Dr. Joseph Scha- 
fer of the State Historical Society, but a lack of funds made 
it impossible for either organization to take any action. An 
appeal was then made to Attorney Bonduel A. Husting of 
Fond du Lac, a grandson of Solomon Juneau. Mr. Husting 
‘promised to do what he could to rescue the old home from 
the decay into which it was falling. Soon thereafter it was 
announced that the village authorities of Theresa had awak- 
ened to the importance of preserving and restoring the build- 
ing. It was moved a few feet to a high point adjacent to 
U. S. Highway 41, and repaired and repainted. One thing 
remains to be done in connection with this building; a marker 
should be placed beside the highway to inform travelers that 
the old house on the high bank was the last home of Solomon 
Juneau. 











REMINISCENCES OF MY SAILOR DAYS 


L. W. Burcu 


VERY interesting panorama lies before one as one stands 
on the for’ard deck of a vessel when she nears the 
Lake St. Clair ship canal. The roadstead lies between two 
rows of breakwaters or cribs upon which willow trees grow 
in abundance. The entrances are guarded by lighthouses. In 
the background the windings of the river can be seen for 
some distance depending upon one’s viewpoint. The middle 
distance is composed of thousands of acres of marshland 
and wild rice fields stretching out for miles on either hand— 
American on the port and Canadian on the starboard side. 
Along the river banks are clubhouses and private summer 
cottages, but we will leave this part of our story for a later 
time. 

We steamed up the river, out on to Lake Huron, through 
Detour Passage, and wound our way up St. Marys River 
until the city of Sault Ste Marie and the locks were reached. 
We were locked through and in due time passed through 
Waiska Bay, leaving Whitefish Point light on our port side, 
and then ran the whole length of Lake Superior for Duluth. 
On this trip we unloaded our coal and lay over a night for 
orders. After supper our new first mate, Mr. Ryan, took 
a stroll up town, and we were told that he was bent on look- 
ing for trouble. He evidently went where he could find it, 
as he came back about twelve o’clock with a black eye, al- 
though he was sober enough to get aboard. This was the first 
mess of the kind aboard the Duke. While it might be the 
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custom on some boats, it was not to be thought of on the 
Duke. Ryan was a bad man to mix with and, as the saying 
went, it was no use to lick Pat Ryan anyway, because you 
would only have to lick him in the morning again. Sure 
enough, early the next morning Ryan went up the dock to 
various saloons looking for the fellow who had licked him 
the night before. 

During the forenoon we received orders to run light to 
Marquette for ore. We were all ready, but where was the 
mate? We could not sail without a mate, so we had to go up 
town, find him, and get him aboard the boat under threat of 
leaving him ashore if he did not come. We finally got under 
way with Ryan aboard but pretty well under the weather. 
We arrived at Marquette and had a little spare time before 
we could get our berth under the chutes. One of the deck 
hands discovered a school of whitefish swimming around 
the blue soapy water which came from the kitchen scuppers. 
Here was some fun! Roaring John, the second mate, got 
excited over the prospects of fresh fish for supper. John was 
not satisfied with fishing off the deck of the Duke or off the 
dock. He got the deck hands up to lower away one of the 
lifeboats so as to get closer to the fish. We all had a fine time 
catching fish. Mack and I fished from the deck of the steamer 
while the second mate and a couple of deck hands fished out 
of the lifeboat. Everything was going along nicely, and we 
already had a fine mess of fish for supper when there arose 
a shout from the boat. Upon inquiry we found that a pail of 
soapy dish water from the kitchen had been set too close to 
the scupper and had been accidently capsized, the contents 
pouring down John’s neck and back. When John came on 
deck, mad as a hornet, Mack said that he thought that I ac- 
cidentally kicked it over. I said that Mack did not see the 
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pail and that when he hooked the last fish, he capsized the 
pail as he rushed by in his hurry to haul his fish aboard. 

“We would not do a thing like that on purpose, would we, 
John?” we said, but I saw Sam, the colored deck hand, wink 
at Bo, the cookee. At that juncture we were ordered to get 
the Duke under the chutes ready to load. 

After loading all day we pulled out to the breakwater 
and lay along side of it waiting for the Cliff. She carried a 
larger cargo, consequently it took her longer to load. While 
at the breakwater, the mate, Ryan, must have felt the effects 
of the bilge water he was carrying, because he was out of 
humor with everything, especially with the captain. They 
were both on the forward deck having some words. Suddenly 
the mate let out a roar and sprang for the captain. He 
was forcing him over the bulwarks when Mack and I jumped 
to the captain’s aid and, without using anything but words, 
got Mr. Ryan to realize what he was doing and prevailed 
upon him to go to his room and cool off. This incident did 
not arouse in us any feeling of respect for the captain. We 
both thought that he was yellow, or he would have made 
Ryan keep his place as he had both authority and an abund- 
ance of help. 

We got under way and cleared for Erie with our iron ore. 
Of course, a matter such as happened between the captain 
and the mate could not be ignored. Telegrams were sent and 
received, and when we arrived at Detroit, we found a new 
captain and mate waiting for us. 

Our new master was Captain William Rolls, formerly of 
the tug T'orrent which had recently burned. She belonged to 
R. A. Alger and Company and had been engaged in towing 
rafts. We took to Captain Rolls readily. He was a man 
over six feet tall with a long curly mustache and pleasant 
speech which was ordinarily soft and somewhat of a drawl. 
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He could, however, give a command that had snap and force 
in it when necessary. 

Our new mate was a half-breed Indian. On account of 
Captain Rolls having served a greater portion of his time on 
the lower lakes, that is Huron and Erie, we wanted a Lake 
Superior pilot, and the new mate had papers qualifying him 
for this position. We all knew our business, so if he knew 
the courses to steer, that was all that was required of him. 

On our next trip up, just as we were about two miles 
below the city of Sault Ste Marie, at a place called “Sugar 
Loaf,” we had an accident. The sun was setting dead ahead, 
the glare on the water making a red buoy look black. Sud- 
denly there was a crash; the old Duke listed over on her side 
but righted herself immediately. I was washing in my room 
preparatory to getting my supper and going on watch. The 
wash basin flew up in my face and the contents all over me. 
I ran out on deck, grabbed the sounding rod, and sounded the 
well for water. I tried it two or three times. Looking up I 
saw the captain watching me. 

“There is no water in the well, sir,” I reported, and asked 
if I should try the pumps. He nodded assent. I made a 
dash for the steam pump located amidship, jerked the cov- 
ering off, opened the throttle, and how she did roar. I ran 
to the rail. Looking over the side I saw a half dozen purg- 
ings of dirty water and steam, and that was all. I stepped 
back to the pumps, shut off the steam, and signalled to the 
captain in the pilot house, “No water.” 

We proceeded on our way to the lock, were locked in 
and out, and went on. The captain had lost confidence in the 
half-breed mate and was reluctant about letting him take the 
Duke up Lake Superior. About ten o’clock in the morning, 
as we passed Whitefish Point light, the captain said to me, 
“Lew, what course do you steer to Keweenaw Point?’ I 
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told him W.N.W. He then asked, “Where does that bring 
you?” 

I answered, “About two miles off of Standard Rock 
light and about the same distance off of Keweenaw Point. 
I can show you the course on the chart, sir.” 

“Well,” he replied, “do that.” 

So I went into the chart house, brought forth the chart 
of Lake Superior, spread it on the hawser box cover, and 
with a pair of parallel rules pricked the course off for him. 

“That’s good,” he exclaimed. “I’m going to steer that 
course.” 

Up to this time I was full of confidence in what I had 
told him because I had had to keep the Duke’s log book all 
season and was reasonably sure of my calculations. But 
when the captain said that he would steer the course that I 
had laid down for him, I sensed an amount of responsibility 
which I had not thought of before. When it came time to 
change watch, I did not feel like turning in. I wanted to 
see Standard Rock light this trip more than ever before. I 
looked after my headlights in the forepeak and kept out of 
sight. In the afternoon I felt drowsy and lay down in my 
bunk “all standing.” In a short time I awoke again with a 
start and sprang to the window. What a sight! There stood 
Standard Rock light in the bright sunshine, more beautiful 
than an artist could paint. My heart and nerve grew strong 
again. I went out on the forward deck and stood looking at 
the light. The captain came up to me and asked, “What 
light is that, Lew?” 

Looking into his smiling face, I replied, “We call it 
Standard Rock light, sir.” He laughed. 

I then asked, “How far do you judge it is to the light, 
captain?” 
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“Well, sir,” he answered, giving the long curly black 
mustache a twist, “about two miles, there or thereabouts.” 
We both had a good laugh which was shared by the second 
mate also. 

Arriving at Duluth, we discharged our cargo, loaded, 
and came down again. When we arrived at Detroit, we went 
into the dry dock where we found that we had knocked the 
stem piece off square across at the end of the planking, tak- 
ing in the shoe. Luckily no seam was opened, consequently 
the vessel made no water. The remaining part of the stem 
piece was removed, a new one installed, and the Duke was 
as good as new again. 

We proceeded to Buffalo, discharged our cargo, and 
loaded again for Duluth. On our trip up to Duluth a fog 
settled down over us as we entered the Soo River, making it 
impossible to proceed farther. However, we were able to 
locate a good place to anchor. We took the towline in aboard 
the Duke and stayed at anchor for the night. In the morn- 
ing the sun came out and cleared the fog away. We went as 
far as Garden River that day and tied up at an old dock 
for the night just at supper time. We had a passenger on 
the Duke of whom I have not spoken before. He was all 
right but most of us did not like him. But we hesitated about 
throwing him overboard because he belonged to Roaring 
John, the second mate. I was glad when Captain Rolls said 
to me after supper, “Say, Lew, don’t you think that John’s 
dog has ridden far enough?” 

I replied, “Far enough to suit me, sir. I'll invite him 
ashore.” 

The lookout on the second watch was just coming for- 
ward and I said to him in an undertone, “Say, Al, the cap- 
tain thinks that John’s dog has ridden far enough.” 

“Gee,” said Al, “where is he? Ill throw him overboard.” 
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“No,” I said, “let’s put the ladder overboard on to the 
dock, tie some good rope yarn to his collar, and carry him 
down the ladder. You can take him along the bank and tie 
him to that pump alongside the old Indian’s house.” 

As soon as we could locate John and the dog, we were 
ready for action. John went forward to his room; he would 
not let the dog come into the room so he had to stay on deck. 
We were soon playing with him. Making the lanyard fast 
to his collar, we picked him up bodily and carried him over 
the rail and down the ladder. Luckily for us he offered no 
resistance nor did he bark. Al then led him to the pump, 
made him fast, and left him there. Ashore is the best place 
for a dog. 

The next morning Roaring John could not find his dog. 
I do not think that he missed him until we got out on Lake 
Superior. He made inquiries. Some thought that he must 
have gone ashore when we were in the locks and the rest did 
not know anything about it. John thought something had 
occurred to rid him of his dog’s companionship, but he wisely 
said nothing. 

On our trip down we were looking for the dog. As we 
neared Garden River the captain called down from the pilot 
house, “Say, John, ain’t that your dog tied to the pump 
there?” 

Sure enough, there was the dog still made fast to the 
pump. We supposed the old Indian would feed him and 
keep him tied up. John made a rather sour answer and 
growled out something about the lookouts but thought best to 
let it pass as a closed incident. 

It was getting along in the fall now and Lake Superior 
trips were getting colder. Mack had left the Duke for the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, to take a postgraduate course 
before hanging out his shingle. Only a few of the original 
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crew were left on the Duke. In shipping new hands the cap- 
tain had to pay going wages, which were higher than ours, 
who had been on the boat all season. So we went to the 
captain and asked if we too were not entitled to the going 
wages. He promptly answered, “Yes, you get the going 
wages and your bonus too.” That made us feel good and we 
stuck to the ship. 

Lake Superior weather calls for sufficient clothing to 
keep one warm, and I laid in a stock. When on deck on a 
cold stormy night, I would wear a pair of light cotton stock- 
ings, a light pair of sheepskin moccasins, over these a pair of 
heavy Canadian stockings that reached over my knees, and a 
pair of high-topped rubber boots; also a one-piece suit of 
underwear, a suit of heavy Canadian underwear, a heavy 
blue woolen shirt, a pair of serviceable thick trousers, a heavy 
double-breasted pea-jacket, a long oilskin, and knitted skull 
cap and sou’wester with heavy leather belt made fast around 
me. Dressed thus, and with my hands incased in a heavy pair 
of woolen mittens, I could stand a six-hour watch in any gale. 
I have come off watch many times with my eyebrows and 
lashes almost closed with frost and snow, and when I would 
take my oilskin coat off it would stand alone, being incased 
in ice. But we did not suffer from the cold. Only the fellow 
who spent his money all summer and had nothing in the fall 
to buy warm clothing with suffered from the cold. We were 
all healthy and usually happy. We could, as the saying 
goes, lift anything that was not bolted down. We had four 
meals a day and counted that as part of our pay. 

We entered St. Clair River about one o’clock one night, 
bound down. It was pitch dark. We could not see the spear 
pole fifty feet ahead of us. We were steering by compass 
and lights on the shore. We had entered the Rapids, passed 
Port Huron, and had been feeling our way along for eight 
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or ten miles when Captain Rolls called down to me to stand 
by the wheel (to assist the wheelsman). At the same time he 
remarked, “I am not going to try to scull down the St. Clair 
River tonight.” 

Inside of the pilot house with the light of the binnacle 
in front of us, we could not see past it. We could see nothing 
ahead. Looking out of the side windows we could see a light 
here and there. 

In a minute he gave an order, “Hard-a-starboard.” (You 
must know how to say this to get it right.) 

“Hard-a-starboard, sir,” and the Duke came gently 
around. 

“Great Cesar, Bill,” said I, “surely he’s not going to 
try to go alongside a dock, is he?” 

“Well, I dunno. He can see better than we can.” 

“Steady your wheel,” came next. 

“Steady your wheel, sir,” and we let her turn back to mid- 
ships. 

Now, “Port a little,” came from the captain. 

“Port a little, sir.” 

“Steady.” 

“Steady, sir.” 

Then he gave the engineer three short signals, check 
down. We ran a little while this way, then came one signal 
to stop. Soon we heard a low rumbling sound and we were 
alongside of the St. Clair Mineral Spring Dock and, as we 
said afterward, we would not have broken an egg shell if it 
had been between the boat and the dock. The second mate 
had gotten out some lines and we were safe for the night. 
The Iron Cliff, our consort, lay at the end of her towline 
alongside of the bank. 

While going down the river the next morning, I had some 
work to do on the books in the captain’s room. We usually 
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talked about sundry things in his room, but in his room only. 
I ventured to say to him, “Captain Rolls, I can’t understand 
how you brought the Duke so gently alongside of that dock 
last night when it was so awfully dark.” 

“Well, Lew,” he replied, ““You fellows in the pilot house 
with those lights can’t see much outside. I could see the 
water, land, and sky. You see, the sky is blue-black and 
luminous. The water is still darker, but still luminous. The 
bank and the trees ashore are still blacker but opaque, that 
is, just plain deep black. And I picked up lights and other 
objects to help me judge where I was.” 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose it will take me a long time to 
experience that.” 

“Qh, no,” he replied, “You'll soon learn.” 

What a beautiful day and what a beautiful scene! We 
were running down a water lane lined on both sides by green 
woods, dotted by little and big towns and peaceful farm 
homes. Dinner was over. I wanted to see how it all looked 
from aloft, so up the main shrouds I went to the crosstrees 
and sat there taking in the view. It was all laid out before 
me like a colored map. What a fine half-hour of entertain- 
ment! I liked the view from the deck also; passing the south- 
east-bend where Joe Bedore had his range lights we could 
see his clubhouse, a string of summer cottages, the Star 
Island House, Rushmere Club, and Old Club. Then we 
would go through the Lake St. Clair ship canal out on to 
Lake St. Clair. Next we would pass the light ship, then 
Windmill Point light and enter the Detroit with Isle La 
Peche on the Canadian side where they claim Chief Pontiac 
is buried,’ and on the other side Belle Isle which for a few 
miles hides the city of Detroit from our view. Soon the city 
looms up like magic and is beautiful to behold. We are not 


* He is really buried at St. Louis, where he died.—Eprror. 
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going to stop this time, but keep our course past the car 
ferries and passenger boats, tugs, yachts, steam and sail of 
every description, and pass on our way. 

In the fall the water seems to get thicker, the wind blows 
colder and harder, the seas grow heavier, and delays are 
longer. Freight rates go higher, but wages and coal bills 
grow heavier, so profits have to be considered. 


ENCOUNTER A GALE 


On our last trip down from Duluth with grain for Buf- 
falo, it began to blow hard by the time we got to Keweenaw 
Point. We followed the south shore around pretty well, but 
when off of Pictured Rocks, it blew great guns. We headed 
for Whitefish Point light and were making slow headway. 
The captain had sent me to the wheel to assist the wheels- 
man. Everything had been made fast; even our pilot house 


windows were all fastened down and sealed with frozen 
spray, except one on my side through which we got some 
fresh air. We who were at the wheel were both down to our 
shirts and trousers and working like beavers. Bob, the 
wheelsman, would take her until an extra big grey back 
would hit her and swing her off her course. Then I would 
put her back on her course and keep her there until the next 
one came along. The seas were coming aboard all along her 
rail; the water would fly up over her forward deck and 
drench the pilot house. It was not long before she was all 
ice—decks, pilot house, shrouds, and rigging. It was bad 
going, but we kept on. 

When a big sea would hit her bow, it would knock her off 
her course. We would then throw our wheel “hard over” 
and wait to see if she would “mind her wheel,” or if the 
wheel chains parted when she would broach to and it would 
be good-night for us. When she would stop swinging, saw 
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up and down, and then come back, it was all right. About 
noon the mate relieved me, and I went aft for a bite to eat. I 
went by tacking first to the rail, then to a spar, then to the 
rigging, always watching my chance for an even keel be- 
tween seas. I made the cabin and as I entered the dining 
room the cookee handed me a cup of tea. He could not have 
gotten more in it if he had been in a kitchen ashore. I quickly 
took a swallow to keep it from spilling over and scalded my 
mouth so badly that I could eat nothing. I made my way 
back to the pilot house and nursed a scalded mouth all af- 
ternoon. Bob, the wheelsman, and I had to stand the af- 
ternoon watch also, because the captain would not trust new 
hands at the wheel. Along in the middle of the afternoon 
the new mate, an ex-captain, came to Captain Rolls and 
advised him to let go of the Iron Cliff or we would founder. 
It was impossible to tow her any longer he said. Did you 
ever see a mild mannered man get mad? Oh, how the cap- 
tain went for that mate. In the gale of wind you could hear 
his voice above the roar and tumult. “Let go of the Cliff?” 
he said. ““When I let go, we'll all let go and not until then.” 

Along about four o’clock in the afternoon we sighted 
Whitefish Point light. It was snowing hard and now the 
trick was to get near enough and not too near because the 
channel ran between the light and Parisenne Island which 
was so flat and low in the water that it was hard to see in bad 
weather. But we made it and came into Waiska Bay a-flying. 
We ran well into the bay and got our anchors ready to let go. 
Just before we rounded to, I ran down to lash my lamps, in 
order to keep them from being thrown out of their beckets. 
Suddenly I heard the whistle and around she came; a big sea 
hit her and away I went sprawling on the deck. I grabbed 
a stanchion and hung on. She rolled a couple of times and 
then settled down. ‘The anchors had been cut loose and were 
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holding. I ran out on deck just in time to see the Iron Cliff 
bury her nose. The towline had caught under the fluke of 
her twenty-nine hundred pound anchor, it flew up into the 
air, sixty fathom of chain ran out, and she was brought up 
all standing. Her master, Captain Will Millen, was stand- 
ing in his cabin door with a foot braced in each corner and his 
hands in the two upper corners. He looked funny. The Cliff 
crew was lying flat on her anchor deck for’d; they could not 
stand up. 

We lay at anchor for two days, then made our way into 
the river just before dark. We did not intend to go into the 
locks that night so we took in the towline and lay to at the 
government breakwater. I was standing by the headlines 
with old Sam, a deck hand, when the order came to look 
after the towline to see that it did not get into the wheel. 
I told Sam to come aft with me. While watching things 
there, Smith, the little mate, came running around the end 
of the cabin. shouting at me and asking what I was doing 
there. “Tending the towline, as ordered,” I replied. 

“You were not ordered back here. Go forward and at- 
tend those headlines,” he shouted. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” and away went Sam and I and began to 
get the headline on to the dock. We had made it fast when 
the mate came over and scolded me for what he thought I 
had no business to do. I answered him very civilly and 
calmly ; I did not want a row because I had my bonus to con- 
sider and did not want to lose it. The mate became angrier 
all the time, and finally went so far as to strike me. Of 
course, this was too much and I knocked him down. I then 
held him down, telling him that if he would promise to act 
like a gentleman I would let him up. The captain was away 
up in the pilot house and it was too dark to see him. But I 
heard him call out, “What’s the matter down there?” 
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I let the mate up, and he ran up the ladder to the pilot 
house. I thought the game was up with me. I could hear 
the mate’s voice in complaint and the captain’s answer to 
him, “You had no business to hit him.” 

As I turned I could see Sam’s black face by the aid of 
the glimmer of a cabin lamp. His eyes were shining and he 
said with a smile, “Say, Lew, you certainly handed that Mr. 
Mate a bad one.” 

I heard the captain coming down from the upper deck. 
When he got close to me, he said, ““Never mind. I'll fix that 
fellow when we get to Detroit.” 

I felt a great deal better and went about my work as 
though nothing had happened. 

The next morning we went through the locks. The lock 
tender told us that it had been blowing a sixty-mile gale 
when we were out on Lake Superior the day we came into 
Waiska Bay. We were heavily loaded with ice all the way 
down and made a sight for the fellows who were on the 
way up. 

As we were crossing Lake St. Clair, the captain called 
me into his room and said, “Now you can get even with 
your friend, Smith. Make up his time. He is going ashore 
in the marine reporter’s boat at Detroit.” 

“Why, captain, I don’t feel any animosity. That is all 
over.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “you pay him off.” 

So I called the mate into the office, gave him his money, 
and had him sign the pay roll but offered no comment. When 
we arrived opposite Detroit, a new mate came aboard, and 
Mr. Smith went over the rail into the bumboat and ashore. 

The Iron Duke covered with ice, looked like a spirit com- 
ing out of the North. But as we approached Lake Erie, we 
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lost our coating of ice rapidly and sailed into Buffalo as on 
a summer day. 

Willis Johnson, the second cook, or cookee, whom we 
familiarly called “Bo” was a fine looking colored boy. He 
was black as night and prided himself on it. His eyes spar- 
kled with humor, and when he talked, he showed as beautiful 
a set of white teeth as a human being ever possessed. 

Bo said to me as we were coming down the Soo River, 
“If I ever set my foot on “Terra Cotta’ again, Mr. Lew, I 
never will go on another boat again.” 

When we left Buffalo on this, our last trip, with hard 
coal for Chicago, I noticed that Bo was still aboard. I said 
to him, “Why, Bo, I thought you were going to stay ashore.”’ 


“Who's going to stay ashore?” he answered indignantly. 
“Why, that’s what you said coming down the Soo.” 


“Oh, say, Mr. Lew, that was a long time ago. ’Sides we 
is going to Chicago.” 

The days grew colder, with plenty of wind and some 
fog, and in Lake Huron we ran into a snowstorm. We were 
again loaded with ice and snow as we went through the 
strait of Mackinaw. On Lake Michigan the weather, thick 
with snow and head wind, made our going pretty hard. Cap- 
tain Rolls decided that we could make more money by con- 
serving the coal pile, so we sought a safe harbor behind 
Beaver Island and lay there for two days. One morning the 
sun came out nice and warm so we took up our anchor and 
backed down alongside the Cliff to help them up anchor. 
Then we payed out our towline, which lay in bights on our 
deck. As a rule we did not handle the towlines, but in the 
fall of the year when the water froze on the line, it became 
too rough to handle by hand. (I have had my hands torn 
and bleeding from handling the towline, which was 9 inches 
in diameter and 600 feet long.) 
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We finally got under way, and things began to take on a 
more summery aspect. The ice melted and fell off rapidly. 
That afternoon we hoisted all our canvas and dried it out. 
The next morning, when about fifty miles from Chicago, we 
stripped the Duke of all her canvas and running gear and 
marked it ready to go ashore to the sail loft for winter 
storage. 

Arriving at Chicago it took us almost a whole day to 
get our cargo of hard coal to the coal dock to which it was 
consigned, the last one on the North Branch of Chicago 
River. We had to drive the Duke as hard as her engines 
could go to force her through the mud to get close enough to 
the dock to unload. After unloading we came back to Ele- 
vator B to load grain for winter storage. When a vessel took 
on grain for storage, she was paid a certain sum for the stor- 
age plus the going freight rate in the spring to the port to 
which she was consigned. 

The captain kept me aboard to the very last meal, as I 
was keeping his books and looking after other details. When 
we were ready to go home to Detroit, arrangements were 
made for transportation on the railroad. We left the old 
Duke in charge of a ship keeper. I found that Roaring John 
Millen, the second mate, old Doug. Wilson, a colored fire- 
man, and myself were the only members of the original crew 
left—we having fitted her out and laid her up, a matter of 
seven months and fourteen days. 

Upon arriving at Detroit the crew separated and each 
went his own way. I secured a job in my brother’s shop and 
kept myself busy that winter. But spring brought on the 
sailing fever again. 


[T'o be concluded] 
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NEW GLARUS IN 1850 


REPORT OF REV. WILHELM STREISSGUTH 


HE Rev. John Jenny, of Milwaukee, during a visit to 
Canton Glarus, Switzerland, in 1931, saw in the can- 
tonal archives the manuscript of Rev. Wilhelm Streissguth’s 
report on conditions in New Glarus, Wisconsin Territory. 
It was directed to Magistrate Peter Jenny, president of the 
emigration society, which had made itself responsible for the 
planting of the colony in Wisconsin. For family reasons, as 
well as in the interest of history on this side of the Atlantic, 
the Rev. Mr. Jenny caused typed copies to be made, of 
which he very kindly sent one to this library for permanent 
preservation. 

The manuscript supplies the means of checking the 
printed report, which was issued at Glarus, Switzerland, in 
1851, in pamphlet form, in combination with the other re- 
port on the spiritual condition of the colony of New Glarus 
adverted to by the author at the close of his first paragraph. 
It appears that the report was printed exactly as it was writ- 
ten. The printed text, however, is extremely rare and it 
has never, so far as the writer is aware, been done into Eng- 
lish. Accordingly, for the benefit of students of Wisconsin 
history for whom the story of New Glarus holds much inter- 
est, an English translation of the manuscript report as tran- 
scribed for the Rev. Mr. Jenny is herewith presented. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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; From a photograph furnished by his daughter, 
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To Herr Peter Jenny, Magistrate in Schwanden, President 
of the Hon. Emigration Society of Canton Glarus. 


New Glarus, Sept. 12, 1850. 

To begin with I ought to ask your indulgence for my 
nearly three months’ silence since I know well that you, and 
with you many others, have eagerly awaited my first report 
on the colony now become so enigmatical. Being honored 
with your confidence, I will subject the unadorned circum- 
stances encountered here to a searching investigation and 
thereby be placed in position to contribute to a correct un- 
derstanding of our unknown and so greatly misunderstood 
overseas Glarus. But the very interest that, as I am bold 
enough to anticipate, you and all other participants will 
accord to my observations, is precisely the cause of my silence 
hitherto. I am not willing to proffer to your interest any 
superficial, immature hasty judgments, but rather actual, 
real life, carefully weighed experiences and observations. 
And for this reason also I do not feel the necessity of apol- 
ogizing for my delay in writing. I have also just now con- 
cluded a long letter to the church authorities of Canton 
Glarus wherein I endeavored to set in a true light the re- 
ligious and moral conditions of our society, while making the 
attempt to present to you the problems of an economic and 
social character, and I beg you to find the completion of 
this report in the first named. 

You will gladly excuse me from describing my entire, 
however much delayed yet fortunate journey, since I would 
actually be puzzled to point out anything worthy of atten- 
tion. On the other hand, I must remark that I observed, 
with concentrated attention, every smallest object and 
phenomenon upon the soil of the new home as soon as, yea 
even before, I had placed foot upon it. I had expected to 
know America and her characteristics after having bestowed 
upon it my profoundest interest for five or six years, and 
read, or better, studied observations concerning the country 
in all of its aspects. I expected, therefore, to traverse a 
country already familiar to me, but with every step the de- 
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lusions multiplied. These delusions destroyed the anticipated 
joy of the long hoped for arrival in this land. I found, 
while still lying in the harbor of New York, after breathing 
the materialistic and individualistic air of the new world, 
that there was hardly time for “mere feelings.” 

In New York on the streets, in the houses; then on the 
steamboats, railway cars, taverns—everywhere new illusions; 
and that confidently according to “Descriptions,” “Advice 
for Immigrants,” “Statistical and Geographical . . . . In- 
formation”; but particularly numerous trustworthy private 
reports—the preconceived picture of this country and its 
conditions retreated ever more into the fog until I finally 
got rid of it entirely in order to choose the path of reality 
rather than any, however honest, representations of it. 

Though it may appear like arrogance, still I can not do 
otherwise than to measure against the measuring rod of my 
personally experienced deceptions, many of those pictures 
which in the old home are being painted, but merely painted, 
about America with the aid of the most trustworthy mate- 
rials. I will risk the bold assertion that it is hardly possible 
in Europe to understand clearly and to explain the circum- 
stances of the trans-Atlantic country, and whoever has been 
in America will uphold me in this. 

In the East things still have more of a European aspect; 
but the nearer one approaches the forest, the more one who 
is not merely a superficial observer recognizes that here is 
a new world, with new people, new soil, new everything. 
Now if one is a stubborn, conservative European, he will 
combine with the conception “new” that of “not right, not 
good,” and often years may elapse e’er this conceptual inter- 
changeableness ceases. And these are the people also who 
return to the old home and there let themselves go concern- 
ing the new country. And what they have to say is in a cer- 
tain measure right and true, but only for themselves and not 
for others, namely: that such people would do better to re- 
main at home. But whoever possesses the gift to enable him 
to accommodate and acclimatize himself here will soon find 
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that this newness is something of a natural necessity if not 
an unmixed good. 

It is time, however, for me to return from my critical 
excursions to history; but what I have said was merely the 
preface to my personal experiences, and is, therefore, to be 
pardoned. An additional reason for narrowly observing the 
country traversed was in order to be the sooner prepared to 
compare our region here with others. And I admit, after 
landing in Milwaukee and traveling through the densest 
forest in the mortally dangerous mail-stage, that the whole 
aspect of the land suited me the better the nearer I ap- 
proached the New Glarus region. Primeval forest, ac- 
cording to Cooper’s and other romantic writings, may be 
found near Milwaukee and in the northern portions of the 
state, but certainly not here; rather mostly a moderately 
thick, everywhere accessible woodland, interspersed with the 
most beautiful and surprising small green openings. The 
entire region is made up of such a profusion of variously 
sculptured hills and dales as I have nowhere else seen. It 
looks like a vast, green, gently rolling sea. Remarkable 
scenic beauties it does not possess, but he who appreciates 
such things must nevertheless find the environment here de- 
lightful, and many an idyllic poem seems to have been made 
vocal in our lonely, quiet vales. 

Particularly beneficial is the wealth of waters and the 
obvious fertility of our region, and not only in the geograph- 
ical descriptions in the old home but also in this country does 
Wisconsin rate as a pearl among the American states: its 
fertility, excellent wheat and iron, lead and copper, will 
give it rank ahead of the romantic, ah! really not fortunate, 
golden land of California. 

The extent to which immigration to Wisconsin increases, 
borders on the incredible, still since one sees it daily he is 
bound to believe it. In Milwaukee alone, to say nothing of 
the other lake ports and of the immigration overland and 
up the Mississippi, in Milwaukee alone hundreds land daily 
and move out upon the so-called highways, in various direc- 
tions, to the interior. Just now the principal movement 
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seems to be more into the districts north of the river Wiscon- 
sin and to Lake Winnebago, probably because in our re- 
gion nearly all good lands have been bought up by specula- 
tors, which can always be taken as a testimony in favor of 
the region. 

But it is not alone European immigrants who move to 
Wisconsin, but very many farmers from the states who fol- 
low the wholly characteristic ““Yankee-impulse” which drives 
them ever farther into favorable stretches of the West, so 
that the recent increase of population in the states of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, and others is tremendous. I am con- 
vinced that Wisconsin, which is already like a wild garden, 
in ten years will become a blooming grain and fruit garden, 
and the early immigrants will then be richly rewarded for 
their labors. 

In approaching this region from the north or from the 
east, the hills become considerably more marked, often los- 
ing their soft wavelike outlines without, however, being 
really high or steep. In this region I saw also the first real 
cliffs, to be sure not Glarus cliffs, but yet in these valleys 
agreeable to the newcomer. Such rock formations we have 
here in isolated cases, alternating with the most fertile land. 
The latter is found principally in the lowlands as wild mead- 
ows, and on the ridges as tillable land, while some of the 
slopes are pretty steep and stony. Though some strips east- 
ward and northeastward may be called really infertile in 
relation to our lands, the lands of the colony and those of the 
adjoining farmers, on the contrary, are to be rated as ex- 
ceedingly fertile, often too rich, and hence injurious to 
grains. By all means it must not remain unnoticed that in- 
dividual tracts of the colony lands are also infertile and 
stony, namely, lots 5 and 6 and other parcels which, however, 
in so extensive a land complex were not easy to avoid. 

After these dry geographical details, you will be all the 
more eager to receive information concerning the sentient 
and intelligent beings. I thought it necessary to set out the 
above first, in order to avoid having the people appear to 
float in a strange atmosphere. Below I shall be obliged to 
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return once more to land and soil. In the letter I wrote to 
Herr Deacon Marti I spoke more particularly about the 
joyful and gratifying reception I found in the colony: of 
course, without arches of triumph, garlands of flowers, or 
throb of drums, but under the living and speaking, feeling 
and felt proofs of universal and hearty joy. On the basis of 
your letter to Herr Tschudy they had been expecting me for 
two months, and as no trace of me was to be found, though 
Herr Tschudy personally made inquiry in Milwaukee three 
different times, they finally gave up hope completely. Also, 
you wrote Herr Tschudy you had agreed with me that I 
should notify him directly upon my arrival in New York in 
order that I might be brought out from Milwaukee. I really 
cannot recall such an understanding, and besides, it would 
not have helped, because I journeyed so rapidly that a let- 
ter written at the time I left New York would have arrived 
here 8 to 10 days after my arrival. 

Permit me now to enter further into the explanation ef 
present conditions. You know, personally, that on my short 
visit in Canton Glarus, I took pains to assemble accessible 
information, both oral and written, about the colony in order 
that I might not, on my arrival here, be unpleasantly sur- 
prised. And the substance of this information was assuredly 
not encouraging. Most of it was so indefinite, so ambiguous; 
much again too unambiguous: the general public report 
awakening so very little confidence! I myself was received 
and dismissed with such sympathetic looks and words that 
I distinctly gained the impression that I would not, after 
all, through being sent out to New Glarus, have my original 
calling, as missionary, taken away, but rather that I would 
now be obliged to enter upon a sort of Bushman or Hotten- 
tot mission. And in this view I was fully reinforced through 
the oral communications of a returned Swiss preacher who 
some three years since visited the colony as traveling mis- 
sionary. But a servant of Christ, who is ready to offer his 
life in service among the heathen, will sooner be encouraged 
than discouraged by such prospects and I am bound to say 
that though I entered upon my journey hither with many 
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sighs, yet not without a frequent recurrence to heavenly aid. 
I was encouraged likewise by the assurance that in the old 
home was more than a mere neighborly interest in the immi- 
grants here, even though these generous sentiments had suf- 
fered much from the universal publicity which had been given 
to calumnies against the colonists. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand with what eager ex- 
pectations I entered the colony and also, in view of such a 
background, with what a beating heart I hailed my future 
pastorate. That, upon the first meeting, I found no ground 
for affirming the views gathered at home has already been 
intimated. However, I thought, “All are now in their Sun- 
day best,” and the motto runs, “The new broom sweeps 
clean.” Still, both the country and the people had already 
gained from me a certain measure of confidence. The first 
glimpse of the town did me good. The houses were of logs, 
to be sure, but I had already accustomed myself to the ap- 
pearance of log houses. There were certainly no so-called 
“farm houses,” as in other new villages. For these farm 
houses, from the beginning, have not pleased me, being 
drafty, flimsy, and shaky structures. If one imagines that 
living in a loghouse must be somewhat hard and uncomforta- 
ble, he will doubtless find it so. Yet, if one enters into the 
conditions as they really are, one can live quite comfortably 
and happily in them. 

I lived four weeks in Herr Tschudy’s log house and, on 
account of the heat, I put up my bed for two weeks in the 
hay mow of the stable, where I slept splendidly on a hay 
mattress: and I found living in a log house by no means so 
bad, possessing a contented, easily gratified disposition. I 
must give the colonists high praise for having, up to now, 
possessed and maintained this contentedness. They have 
steadily kept in view the things that were most necessary, 
namely, preparing for cultivation a sufficient quantity of 
land, and with great satisfaction I observed on my visits to 
the individual, scattered homes, that every log house was sur- 
rounded with large stretches of beautiful, fertile land that 
gave plenty of evidence of the occupants’ industry and en- 
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durance. Even well-to-do English [speaking] farmers, if 
they are wise, begin with a log house, exchanging it for a 
better one only when the surrounding improved land justi- 
fies. Improvements, enlargements, are already beginning 
here and there, and in a iew years most of the old dwellings 
will certainly disappear. Certain well-to-do farmers have 
already constructed stately buildings: for example, both 
Peter Jennies, of Wart and von Sool, Nik. Elmer, Jak. 
Ott, etc. 

Similarly in regard to clothing, about which in the old 
home fable-makers bandy the words “tattered,” “half- 
naked,” and the like. On Sundays I find the people, without 
exception, properly, though to be sure very simply, attired. 
On working days one of course occasionally encounters va- 
grant fashion plates, and even garments through which sun 
and moon can shine cheerily. But, I know not whether be- 
cause of my own contentedness or other people’s discontent- 
edness, I am not able to judge these conditions as severely as 
some have done. If one wants comparisons, he has but to ob- 
serve all western farmers, poor and rich, also most towns- 
people, and he will see few different sorts of clothing on 
work days. No one is embarrassed to let the glorious sun 
shine on knees and elbows, as well as on hands and face. 

To be sure, one sometimes sees the English ladies far- 
ing forth ostentatiously, but every honest German and Swiss 
is indignant at the peacock-like strutting of the American 
“ladies” who try to resemble a certian type of lower creature. 
If one bestowes upon some of this showy apparel a closer 
examination, one will truthfully say that even a patched and 
mended New Glarus kirtle is better than such a threadbare, 
fluttering garment. 

Every field and woods worker knows that the hard, rough 
labor to be performed here is not especially favorable to the 
wearing quality of clothing. A suit that would last a whole 
year in a factory goes to pieces here in a few weeks in the 
struggle with severe storms, downpours of rain, dew and fog, 
thorns and brush, particularly if a vigorous, active and in- 
dustrious body is inside it earnestly trying to support a num- 
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erous family and having from 20 to 80 acres of land to cul- 
tivate. In addition to all this, the purchase of clothing here 
is very costly, not so easy as in a manufacturing region like 
Glarus. 

Oh! one does not need to pity our colonists so much on 
account of clothing. Rather should we pity those who, in the 
shade of a factory easily earn themselves money and as light- 
ly spend it for clothing and other goods, live in fine two 
and three story houses—and when a sudden reverse in busi- 
ness ensues, have to exchange good living for poor, conceal a 
hungering body in fine raiment and find every difficulty in 
meeting the high house taxes. Our New Glarus people solace 
themselves with the thought of their gradual rise, one with 
another. They achieve for themselves a debt-free comfort- 
able home, and look confidently to the future when they shall 
be able without anxiety to care for their bodies. 

I hardly know whether to particularly contradict once 
more the accusation that some of the colonists are without 
means of subsistence. I of course do not know where such 
comments originate, but this I know, and am daily witness 
of, that they are perfectly absurd. I am convinced that most 
people at home experience more days of hunger in a single 
month than here in a whole year. No; of hunger days noth- 
ing at all is to be said. Flour, milk, potatoes, meat, butter, 
cheese, eggs, etc., are at hand in richest profusion. 

The sale of most things, aside from flour and potatoes, is 
not so easy here because the settlers are too distant from 
cities and hence most of the products remain on the farms. 
And I can testify to the excellence of the tables spread and 
the keen, good appetites around the tables. One has but to 
look at the people in order to be convinced that hunger and 
want are not frequent guests in their homes. 

It can certainly happen that, now and then, one or an- 
other article of food is momentarily scarce. Just now one 
might proclaim at home with perfect truth, that: “in the 
entire colony, this week, there can hardly be found a half 
hundred-weight of flour.” As stated, it is true, and for some 
time I have been letting myself be well satisfied to eat po- 
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tatoes three times a day. But, on the other hand, every col- 
onist has from 4 to 10 or more stacks of wheat behind or in 
front of his house and because hitherto it was not necessary 
to be sparing of flour, it is now gone and since further the 
threshing machine is just now out of order, a second new one 
to arrive only this week, no wheat could as yet be sent to 
the mill. 

This example has been developed merely to furnish an in- 
stance of the way things can go in this country sometimes, 
without, however, causing us to suffer want. So it was with 
several last spring: after they had sold off their wheat 
somewhat too closely last year, they were compelled in spring 
to buy flour at a much higher price. This comes from the 
fact that the people, who in the old home hardly ever had so 
much food in the house in fall, could not properly estimate 
and supervise their family needs. Also, the manner of car- 
ing for grains hitherto has much to do with this matter, since 
wheat and corn and potatoes often have to be kept in the 
open, or in bare earthen huts, and are sought out by hogs, 
and prairie and other mice. Another deficiency is in that 
the cows are not as yet stabled but are wintered in the open 
and can be fed only with dry hay, for which reason they give 
almost no milk at all in winter. But those who were some- 
what economical in summer could supply themselves abund- 
antly with cheese and butter. And in winter they have plenty 
of meat, partly pork and partly beef. 

You see, most honored sir, I am somewhat discursive, go 
into minute matters, perhaps into petty matters. However, 
I am not afraid of wearying you thereby, but on the con- 
trary I thereby fulfill your wishes. Only through detailing 
is it possible to present, in distant places, a correct view of 
such far off, unfamiliar conditions. In particular, however, 
it is my ever present earnest wish to contradict all the mani- 
fold aspersions, defamations and false rumors which, as it 
seems, fasten their roots ever more firmly in the Canton, 
and to express my profoundest disagreement with and pain 
concerning them. 
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The sources of these aspersions and false views I natur- 
ally am unable to trace down and demonstrate. I can only 
set up my own guesses about their origin and they are as 
follows: 

In the first place, I believe, not enough difference is al- 
lowed for between formerly and now. What was once 
printed, written, or related 4 or 5 years ago remains in many 
minds unchanged to the present day. Necessity must have 
been great in the beginning, for nothing else could be an- 
ticipated. But when these things are spoken of now one 
feels that an interval of 20 years must lie between that early 
time and the present. One frequently cannot believe it to 
be true that in so short a time and with no other aid than that 
of the exertion of their own powers, so great a transforma- 
tion has been possible. 

A second cause of the unfavorable views is the over- 
wrought hopes of many who remained at home and many 
who emigrated. They promised themselves so much more 
from this expedition, disregarded the possible misadventures 
in their reckoning, and many expected to have a nice little 
sum saved up by the end of five years. Such hopes have in 
part been disappointed and have left a corresponding op- 
portunity for dissatisfaction. Accordingly, after the golden 
age of outside support closed, many moved away, part to 
the cities, where much can be earned and also much spent; 
others also remained away after having breathed the sweet 
American air of irresponsibility. When, therefore, the labors 
began, in the fall and winter of the first year, the building of 
cabins, splitting and hauling of rails to fence fields, then the 
laborious breaking of the sod; and naturally, in the first and 
second, frequently also in the third and fourth year, very 
small harvests, numerous failures, and ever so little cash sur- 
plus, and still no beginning upon that imagined sum they 
were to save up—there were occasional discontented let- 
ters written from here to the old home and others received 
here from there. 

Moreover, there were and are still some individuals who 
at home were not accustomed to the unavoidable mode of 
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living as respects houses, clothing, and food, and particularly 
could not well endure the heavy labors here. In these re- 
spects the people are innocent, but not in that they com- 
plain immoderately about conditions here. He who at the 
outset of an enterprise fails to properly consider the cost and 
finds himself stuck in it, has no one but himself to blame, 
and has no right to complain of others on that account. What 
has just been said applies distinctly to former factory work- 
ers who had better all remain at home; for practically with- 
out exception they feel themselves unfortunate here. 

A further weighty cause was the numerous contradic- 
tions in the written accounts from the colony itself, to which 
should be added the oral reports of individual returned emi- 
grants. While the one complained too much, the other 
praised too much and he who had had it somewhat better at 
home in outward unimportant things like dwelling and cloth- 
ing, complained; and he who at home could hardly keep a 
single goat, but here had 10 to 20 head of cattle, or he who at 
home had the usufruct of but 200 to 300 rods of community 
land but here used 20 to 100 acres would begin to praise im- 
moderately. But it is natural that the results of lamentations 
and glorification must fall out quite variously. I can still note 
the two distinct types of voices, although the persons of 
the first description can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand while the majority belong to the other class. But that 
men under such circumstances should be fond of comparing 
the present with the past, that they rejoice in their hard won 
properties and are proud of them, that no one will be sur- 
prised at, who has some knowledge of human nature. Just as 
natural it is that the returning ones should strive to excuse 
their own weakness by the process of belittling and be- 
smirching the life here. Every sober judge will, ‘:owever, ac- 
cord to the latter the smaller credence. 

Also the universal human propensity to factionalism may 
have added its proper contingent to the army of the discon- 
tented. They tattle about things here which at home occur in 
front of every door; here they wonder about matters which 
at home are taken as of course; and here things are hoped 
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for which could never be attained at home. What wonder, 
then, that every one feels called upon to break a staff for 
New Glarus; what wonder if the credit of New Glarus con- 
sists in the greatest moral discredit; what wonder if every 
“respectable” person is recalled home in the speediest man- 
ner if he only “pushes a face” in this disgraceful nest. In 
this manner the wished for intimate relations between the 
colony and the mother canton will nevermore be renewed, 
but will steadily become looser. 

Please consider my zeal well-meant. You will doubtless 
understand and respect it. I spoke above of the striving for 
honor; it would grieve me greatly were such a fault to be im- 
puted to me on account of the information imparted. I 
would not have expressed half as much of this had not I felt 
it necessary to overcome, by setting up an equal number of 
truths, the mass of untruths. There is much, very much 
here to complain about, to blame, to change. There will be 
plenty of opportunity, and doubtless permission given, for 
speaking of these later without hunting them out. But at 
present I wished to give you, and many other honest friends 
of the colony, contentment and assurance that our establish- 
ment here continues to require the encouragement, support, 
and oversight of the fatherland but that it has not deserved 
these misconstructions and false interpretations. Let the ex- 
periment be made of taking 100 well-conditioned families, 
suddenly removing them from their homes, and from all their 
connections and orderly life, placing them in a wilderness 
deprived of all means of training and education, and in addi- 
tion let them save themselves from bitter poverty, and I 
will wager 99 of them would find no better course to follow 
than have those in New Glarus. 

Something remains to be said about the organic situa- 
tion of the colony and the character of the colonists in a com- 
munity aspect. This, also, has not failed to be a subject 
of comment both here and in the old home. At the head 
stands the blame ascribed to both of the experts, Streiff and 
Judge Duerst: in fact the latter seems to have attracted 
the bitterest criticism. It is well understood that it is much 
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easier to criticise a matter than to better it oneself. Also, 
that it is easier to impart to an agent a difficult set of instruc- 
tions than it is to execute such instructions in unknown re- 
gions, particularly under circumstances which, at the time 
the instructions were written, could not be considered be- 
cause they were not yet known. And that was the case here, in 
fullest measure. I hold that the two experts could not easily 
have found another tract in this tremendous land colossus 
which would have corresponded better to their instructions 
than our district here. In another situation the land would 
have been too cold or too warm, too wet or too dry, too un- 
healthy or otherwise unsuitable. The soil here is very fertile, 
cultivable for many years without artificial fertilization, 
adapted to the growing of all products of the country. It 
contains three types of land—meadow, field, and woodland; 
splendid, healthful water the entire year. The most traveled 
road passes through the middle of the village, and market- 
ing is comparatively easy. In short, if one were to make an 
establishment in any almost completely wild region a better 
choice could hardly be made. 

The experts fulfilled their mission conscientiously, and 
I must add, too conscientiously, and this is the only thing 
that can be said against them. It is much to be wished that 
Judge Duerst for the good of the whole enterprise, had left 
one condition unfulfilled namely: “to buy a compact area of 
land.” I am convinced that the honorable committee would 
not have transmitted such an order to him had they known 
the conditions of land purchasing here. For it would have 
been possible to buy the best tract, also the springs, streams, 
meadows, and woods. The rest, prairies, openings, and rocky 
bluffs no one would ever have purchased; thus the plan of 
the honorable committee would have been carried out and 
a compact colony founded upon public lands. A farmer here 
must necessarily have an extensive open area about him if 
he has too little land of his own for his cattle. In particular, 
under the suggested more liberal plan, the best forest could 
have been bought up, since these wooded lands are what ar- 
riving Americans speculate in principally. 
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But, what has been done cannot be undone. The honor- 
able committee drew its instructions according to its best in- 
formation and the experts fulfilled them. But the truth must 
be told, even if to the profound dissatisfaction of the society, 
that in this way the purpose to fownd a colony has as good as 
failed. A colony deserving the name New Glarus has never 
been and it will be less so. As soon as the individual farm- 
ers have outgrown their “childhood shoes” every one will 
make himself completely independent of all other authority 
leaving only the bond of friendly neighborship between 
them; and as to the home Canton, nothing but the conscious- 
ness of having belonged there once and among the more 
noble souls also the feeling and expression of gratitude— 
hardly anything more. 

This, indeed, would not be the edifying preliminary 
survey which up to now I have reached concerning the status 
of the special colonial affairs. I may err in ascribing to the 
honorable emigration society the design principally, not of 
founding an ideal colony by the expedition, but rather to 
care for the needs of the poor people of the community. If 
I have not erred herein, then I can assure you once more in 
the strongest manner, that your views have already been 
fulfilled in a splendid way and will be still more so. You can 
give yourselves complete satisfaction over the fact that the 
60 to 80 Glarus families transplanted here are in comfort- 
able circumstances, confidently looking to the future for 
themselves and their loved ones, so far as the Almighty in 
his wisdom may not have decided otherwise. 

In the letter of dismission and introduction which you 
handed to me personally, you express the wish that I might 
give you special information concerning the affairs of the 
society. I must now say that, aside from what is said above, 
I have not much to add. Of course, in my presentation, [ 
have made no distinction between colonists and surround- 
ing Glarus farmers because no such distinction exists in the 
life here. So far as I am aware, there are only 14 or 16 col- 
onists to whom, however, everything preceding applies. They 
are all united in one community. I have noticed from the 
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first that the special community relationships are not in the 
best order; but also this, that it could hardly be otherwise. 
The colonists are too independent, the home authority is too 
far away and also it has no direct power over the colony aside 
from the right to withdraw lots of land. The heads of the 
society and the president possess no force, no support. The 
state law concerns itself with private organizations only so 
far as they conform to or oppose existing laws. If the 
heads of the society become too energetic, they will call 
down hatred upon their persons and their possessions. I do 
not know whether the commission has consented that the lot 
holders may sell their lots privately and taking the proceeds, 
withdraw from the community. This has happened several 
times and I can give the home society no hope that it will 
receive compensation for its lots since the present owners 
will not pay twice and the sellers cannot be compelled to 
pay. The idea has taken hold almost universally and has be- 
come almost an accepted certainty that the honorable society 
will not insist upon payment for the lots, but on the other 
hand will in time present them to the members who are here 
by way of substitute for what they left behind. So far as 
one can see into these speculations, the untying of this knot 
constitutes a very weighty problem in the correct solution of 
which the honorable committee has my best wishes. But 
please accept the foregoing not as effective knowledge but 
merely as my own private opinion. 

What I may be able to do in this situation is probably 
very little. You are aware yourself how very unfortunate 
such a personal intrusion in community affairs usually is 
for a preacher. But be assured that I have used my influence 
as far as possible for the best of the society’s interests and 
will do so in the future. My weightiest concern will be to 
arouse and strengthen the religious life and perhaps to 
awake the merely slumbering feeling of moral relationship to 
the honorable society, and to bring it into living activity. 

The change in the moral character of the people has 
already in this short time become gratifying. We shall also 
hope for the best in the future. For my own part, I would 
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express the most earnest wish and request that all further 
attempts to cause the present heads of the organization here 
to resign their offices may be abandoned. These men are the 
most responsible at the present time and any change might 
prove disadvantageous. 

In order that I may not abuse your patience too long, I 
shall hasten to the end and leave something over for next 
time. I have only to remark that the colonists, in a gen- 
eral assembly prior to my arrival, had agreed to wait about 
building a dwelling until I should come. And since I came 
in the midst of the busiest season, it was decided it would be 
better to postpone the building until late fall and winter in 
order to make a proper job of it. They decided, according 
to your instructions, to give me a lot. In order also to pro- 
vide for the future they allotted to me the lot on the north 
half of number 25 and 26, one of the best. At the north end 
one acre was broken for a garden. I shall hardly need more 
for cultivation so long as I am alone. The house is to be 
built at the northern line; the site satisfied me as the best 
from the beginning. 

I hardly dare to bring forward in conclusion a delicate 
private request and I beg you in advance for a favorable 
consideration. One of the greatest needs is for a bell. The 
church members have agreed that in the last necessity they 
would try to raise the money themselves, although that com- 
modity is here extremely rare. But they desired me to in- 
quire if perhaps this request might appeal to the people at 
home. I promised at least to make the attempt and that I do 
in appealing to your goodness to seek to raise privately from 
well-to-do well-wishers a portion of the necessary funds. I 
will say nothing more about it. 

I am expecting very soon to receive news and an answer 
from you. Should you wish to have information or clarifica- 
tion concerning individual points, you will find me ready at 
all times to supply it. 

Placing the whole community under the protection of 
Almighty God, I also request you, most honored Sir, to 
comfort me with your continued affection, and our commun- 
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ity with the further care of the honorable society; and greet- 
ing you most respectfully, I am yours 


Wilhelm Streissguth, Pastor. 


P.S. I must once more repeat the remark that I have not in 
this report considered the branch colony. It is as yet too un- 
familiar to me and also somewhat inaccessible. It is said they 
are still deficient in industry and proper housekeeping and 
also attention to church matters is considerably neglected by 
them. But they are somewhat distant from us. I must hope 
more for the future. 


W. St. 


FIVE YEARS IN AMERICA 
(Cing Ans en Amérique) 


JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY 
AMONG THE REDSKINS—JOURNAL, 1859—Concluded 


Happily for all, it was the time of the payment of an- 
nuities which the government of the Union owes to our In- 
dians and about which I shall entertain the reader. 

The agent of the Federal Government charged with the 
payment of the annuity and the distribution of supplies 
such as pork and meal arrived here toward the end of the 
month. But we have undertaken to explain here the origin 
of the annuities. 

Proprietors aforetime of the immense territory which the 
Union today embraces, the Indians have been obliged to re- 
tire before the continually rising flood of white immigration. 
Most frequently, no doubt, the government concluded trea- 
ties with them, and the poor savages were obliged to accept. 
The sums provided as the price of the loss of their lands were 
often ridiculous, and were not placed in their hands ordin- 
arily, but capitalized at Washington and the interest passed 
on to them in the form of annuities. In the eastern states 
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the Indians have been obliged entirely to abandon their ter- 
ritory and in consequence of new treaties imposed upon 
them, those who still remain are found in the Great West. 

In looking at this question from an elevated point of 
view, and analyzing the injustices of which these Indians 
have been the victims, are we not obliged to consider the 
views of Providence which would not so long permit great 
stretches of the earth to remain uncultivated and preserved 
from the works of man? And, are we not able to recognize 
traces of the justice of God, who punished the Indians for 
the long resistance which they generally opposed to the 
preaching of the Gospel and the atrocious torments which 
they obliged the missionaries to endure? 

The merchants of the surrounding towns in the state 
have hastened to come to Keshena to exchange a thousand 
objects, the sight of which excites the covetousness of these 
poor children of the forest, for the pieces of gold and silver 
that the agent turns over to the chiefs and which he is 
charged to distribute to the families who compose his chief- 
tainate, according to a Canadian expression. It is the same 
in the distribution of goods of which the missionary has also 
his part. 

If a goodly number of our Indians, above all the Chris- 
tians, know how to make judicious use of their gold, and save 
a part for their future needs, it is also true that others pro- 
cure themselves a thousand perfectly useless things until the 
last centime is gone. What is most regrettable is the fright- 
ful abuse that most of the pagans make of their money. The 
time of payment is for them the signal of long days of de- 
bauch and orgies. They go to the American village to pro- 
cure whiskey, which they call skotawabo (fire water) ; they 
even exchange their provisions for this beverage in order to 
gorge themselves, men, women, and children, until they fall 
like dead along the roads, in the woods, or in their wigwams. 
I shall have occasion to return to this gloomy subject. 

Our chiefs have tried to give themselves relief at the oc- 
casion of this assembly of the whole tribe and the presence of 
the envoy of the government of the Union. I profited on my 
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part, by making a census of their persons and by transcrib- 
ing some biographical notices concerning each of them. 

I shall not speak of Akwonomi, the great chief, son of 
Oshkosh. I have already had the honor to present him to my 
readers. I begin my series of biographies with the pagan 
chiefs. They are four or five in number. 

Here is Souligny, the war chief. The Indians name him 
Shoniniew, because neither the letter “l’’ nor the consonant 
sounds “gn” are in their language. I have already spoken 
of him. He is almost 75 years old. He took his name from 
his grandmother who was the daughter of a Frenchman 
named de Souligny. He lost an eye in the Black Hawk War 
in 1832 and it gave him great glory to have received that 
wound from the hand of the great chief of the Sauks and 
Foxes who discharged an arrow at him. I meet him some- 
times, and he always salutes me graciously with his bojo, 
bojo (bon jour). I urged him one day to “take the prayer.” 
He replied that our religion had been made for the whites 
and that his had been made for the redskins. It was a grand 
gala day of payment. He wore upon his breast two silver 
medals given by two presidents of the Union [United 
States]. His limbs were, up to the knee, imprisoned in two 
kinds of sheaths, one red, the other black. His face was col- 
ored after the fashion of warriors and he carried in his hand 
with a great air of authority and complaisance his redstone 
calumet artistically fashioned and polished and fully orna- 
mented with ribbons of diverse colors. He enjoys among 
his own people a great reputation for oratorical talent. 

Another pagan chief is Waiawasha, the Little Bear, 
whom, however, I do not know personally. I know that he 
has not been hostile and here is the proof. One of his broth- 
ers, a Christian from an early date, though one of those 
Christians whom one counts but whom one does not rely 
upon, lives the live of a pagan. His brother, the chief, said 
to him one day, “My brother, you have taken the prayer.” 
“Oh yes, I am a man of the prayer.” “Why do you never go 
to the wigwam of prayer? Why do you eat meat the day of 
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the cross (Friday)? Why do you not abandon drunkenness 
which is forbidden to men of prayer?” 
: The most numerous band of pagans and the most valiant, 
that which has the ablest hunters, is commanded by the chief 
Wika, the name of a plant called Belle-Angélique, having 
a very sweet root which the English name sweet flag. They 
count among these Indians, Potawatomi or Poux, as the 
Canadians call them, of whom the ancestors inhabited afore- 
time the eastern shores of the Great Lake Michigan. Here 
are the names of towns which in our day have replaced their 
villages: Chicago, pole-cat; Kitineashing, grand point; 
Waukigan, fort; Kenosha, from Kinonjekanin, pike; Os- 
saukie, from Ossakissiping, river of Sauks or Sacs, accord- 
ing to the Canadian nomenclature; Manitowoc, which sig- 
nifies spirits; Two Rivers, or two rivers, from Nijohkavian, 
the same signification in Indian; Kewaunee, from Kiwan- 
ing, partridge, a word which imitates the cry of the partridge. 

One day I met a detachment of Wika’s band; I have 
never encountered finer men. Their height was above me- 
dium and they were very well set up. The shoulders were 
large and they hold themselves as erect as a man who has 
had the benefit of a military school. Our Indians generally 
have a truly noble posture. You do not encounter among 
them that disgraceful pose, fatigued, heavy, the awkward 
gestures of our peasants and workers in cities of Europe, 
dull in movement and body, bent toward the ground. The 
Indian marches with his head up, chest thrown forward and 
shoulders erect. If it were a Christian clothed in European 
fashion, you would think you had before you a gentleman 
having received a careful education as to his physique and 
having completed a course of gymnastics. 

These warriors of Wika were in gala dress. They all had 
their faces colored; they bore long pendants drooping from 
their ears and some had upon their breasts, plaques of pol- 
ished metal. They wore a kind of turban, decorated with 
eagle feathers, distinctive sign of war. All were wrapped in 
their red, green, blue, and white blankets, which gave a fan- 
tastic aspect to their company. Each held his pipe, formed 
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like a war hatchet, ornamented with ribbons of various col- 
ors. Their feet were ensconced in light moccasins. They 
would have, by their fine proportions, excited the envy of 
many a European woman. This foot-covering is what every 
Indian wears, men, women, and children. They are made 
of the skin of the stag or the fallow deer, which the Indians 
know how to tan with the brains of the same animal. The 
front part is covered with a piece of skin of a richer color 
and upon which the women embroider with beads or porcu- 
pine quills colored in diverse colors, figures in the Indian 
style. Another piece, embroidered in the same manner cov- 
ers the sides of the foot above the heel. 

Nothing charms the eye so much as a view of these war- 
riors on horseback upon their ponies. If they mount from 
the right side, they also have their manner of doing it. They 
also have their manner of dismounting. They pass the leg 
above the head of the animal. They are rarely equipped with 
saddles or bridles. Perfect horsemen, they always drive their 
mounts at a gallop, holding their muskets upon their shoulder 
with one hand and letting the other fall, the rein resting 
upon the neck of the horse which is guided by the voice or the 
knee. The women also excel in mounting horses. They do 
not, however, follow the fashion of our Amazons. While the 
Indians move in families, there are some cavaliers in the 
group. 

After having passed in review our pagan chiefs, we shall 
occupy ourselves with the Christian chiefs. The most in evi- 
dence is Carron of whom we have spoken, the nephew of 
Iomatah. He is also an orator and it is always he who takes 
up the word when in the gatherings of the chiefs the interests 
of the Christians are involved. He replaced as chief his uncle 
whose infirmities and age prevented him from taking part 
in the deliberations of his colleagues. 

The other Christian chiefs are Oskiininew, brother of 
Oshkosh; I have already spoken of him. Then Lamothe, a 
name which our Indians pronounce Namothe, because they 
are not able to pronounce the letter “1.” Lamothe, evidently 
a name of French origin, received baptism in 1830 at Green 
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Bay. He is almost a giant and at the same time the gentlest 
child in the world. 

A quarter-blood Christian chief is Pikwakona (Eagle 
without Feather), an excellent Christian who divides every- 
thing that he has with me. His wife, who has the amplitude 
of a Swiss publican, is always ready to laugh or applaud. 
This is what she did at the baptism of a child for whom she 
was the godmother, in hearing the manner in which I pro- 
nounced the names of the parents, godfathers and godmoth- 
ers, names which are immeasurably long. 

Here is anther chief, Okomenekinosha, whose name 
signifies the Little Wave. He always walks armed with a 
large baton and exercises almost no influence over his people. 

Wakitschion (Crooked Nose) is also a Christian chief 
enjoying an insignificant réle. 

Keshena, whose name our mission of St. Michel bears, is 
one of the first Christian chiefs. He is as good a hunter as 
Christian zealot. He has a daughter about twelve years old 
whom Madam Dousman is charged with instructing and who 
bears the name of Okemakew (Princess). I have spoken of 
her in connection with my catechism. She is a most interest- 
ing child. She understands perfectly the English language. 
I had her declaim a poem in that language. She put plenty 
of fire into her recital, threw into it all her soul. Her flam- 
ing eyes shot lightning. 

I cite once more the names of three other Christian chiefs: 
Akiniboi (Standing Man), baptized, I think in 1844 at Prai- 
rie du Chien by Monsieur Cretin, later bishop; Mamakiwet 
(the War Chief), and Wetashe ( head warrior par ex- 
cellence). 

A thousand actions of grace are rendered by the Lord 
God of all mercies. He has deigned to bless anew the efforts 
of his poor missionary. What good things I have to recount 
these days, the baptism of a pagan in his wigwam in the 
midst of circumstances most worthy of interest; in the camp 
even of the pagans, the baptism of two young men. This is 
the subject of the following recital: 
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Two months ago a young Indian accompanied by a 
Christian chief, came to me to ask for baptism. He was a 
savage of more than medium height of a genuine Indian 
type. He wore long pendants in his ears. His hair was black 
as ebony, falling in numerous tresses over his large shoulders. 
He wore the genuine Indian costume in all its details. I 
ordered him to quit the company of pagans, to reside with 
this Christian chief while receiving instruction preliminary 
to the reception of baptism. I believed it a sincere conversion 
but what was my astonishment on learning that this young 
man, married to a pagan, waited upon a Christian girl and 
that he had no other object in taking the prayer than to se- 
cure a second wife and to leave the first. But he was caught. 

His pagan spouse presented herself to me in great dis- 
tress. “My husband,” she said to me, in the midst of her 
tears, “has left me without my knowing it. I learn that he 
intends to take the prayer. But why did he not tell me? I 
also desire to be a woman of prayer. That I wished to be 
already at the time of my marriage. I know him. It is for 
the purpose of abandoning me that he takes the prayer. He 
has not left me solely for the purpose of taking it.” I con- 
soled this distressed woman, counseled her to begin reciting 
the prayers that she had learned before her marriage and I 
promised to do my best to regain for her the affection of her 
unfaithful spouse. But what was the result? Learning of 
the interview that I had had with this unhappy pagan woman 
and anticipating the consequences, my sometime neophyte 
disappeared one fine morning from the mission with the 
Christian girl, his accomplice, and they descended Wolf 
River together in a canoe. At the moment of their depar- 
ture the mother of the abandoned wife, pagan herself, met 
them. She is a virago who handles an oar and hunting piece 
as easily as our warriors. With eye on fire she addressed to 
the culpable Christian these words: “Infamous girl, I am 
very glad to meet you. It is you, then, who have ravished 
from my daughter the heart of her husband. It is you who 
have plunged her into an unbelievable affliction. Ah, fortun- 
ate for you that I fear the Mékata-Koneia (black robe, mis- 
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sionary), otherwise I would tear you to pieces. Thank him 
that I fear him, but take care if I meet you again. This 
fear may not find itself in my heart. Then nothing will re- 


' gtrain me.” 


This abandonment of the young pagan woman who still 
loved her husband, resulted in so profound an affliction that 
she became dangerously ill. I went to see if I could gain 
her for Jesus Christ. The moment was not too well chosen 
with respect to my personal security when I transported 
myself into the midst of a camp of pagans. In fact, the pay- 
ment was about to take place, and the savages had procured 
themselves firewater in abundance and in their wigwams 
there were most frightful orgies. If by nature the Menom- 
inee is gentle and peaceful, he becomes when excited by 
whisky, violent and cruel. The sorcerers or medicine men op- 
pose the missionary and exercise a great influence over the 
savages who, once intoxicated, easily proceed to great ex- 
cesses. Despite my apprehensions, I felt myself fortunate to 
undertake this course. After having traversed Wolf River, 
accompanied by my interpreter, climbed several hills, forded 
several streams, we arrived at the wigwam of the sick woman. 
We had not met any pagans. It appeared that they were 
gathered just then for their firewater. 

I found this poor woman lying upon the ground on mats 
in the company of three pagan women. I asked her if she 
still desired to become a Christian. Upon her affirmative 
response and seeing that there remained but little time for 
her to live, I instructed her in the principal points of the 
Christian doctrine and conferred the sacrament of baptism 
and gave her my name. Thus, I felicitate myself on being 
able in this bark wigwam, even in the camp of the pagans 
themselves, once more to gain for Jesus that poor abandoned 
woman. 

A few days later, the 14th of October, I confided to holy 
ground the mortal remains of this unfortunate. Why say 
I unfortunate? Is she not fortunate? More fortunate than 
we who still groan in this vale of tears. She is dead but the 
angels have received her soul reclothed in the white robe of 
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baptismal innocence, this soul which had passed through such 
cruel sufferings and these sufferings had become for her the 
‘key to heaven. Thus I have the happy consciousness of hav- 
ing contributed to her happiness. Doubtless she prays for me 
from the high heaven. She will also pray for the conversion 
of that one who so shamefully abandoned her. 

In returning from the pagan camp I took another road. 
I felt so happy. The rays of the sun seemed to me more 
brilliant, the water more transparent, the verdure of the 
pines of a more beautiful depth, the heaven more blue. Alas, 
these mild impressions could not last. They were to give 
place to a great sorrow. My road led me not far from a 
wigwam from which cries arose, vociferations mingled with 
savage chants which froze my blood. The pagans were cele- 
brating one of their orgies and they there abandoned them- 
selves to all the disorders which are born of drunkenness. 
Another spectacle, very afflicting, awaited me a little later. 
I saw a drunken pagan climbing a hill. His long black hair 
was floating in the wind, his eyes were haggard, his blanket 
barely held upon his shoulders. He gesticulated with his 
hands in a strange manner. As he wept and howled like a 
person seized with despair, chants like those of a demon 
were heard. Arrived at the door of a wigwam he was swal- 
lowed up, disappearing instantly like an evil spirit. He 
seemed to me to have a vision of death. 

These disorders lasted as long as there remained to the 
savages government money and it was the Americans who 
furnished them firewater, source of these disorders. It was 


they who in exchange for this poison despoiled them down 
to their moccasins. 


There was in my mission a half-breed whose father was a 
Frenchman and whose mother was of the tribe of Sauks or 
Sacs who has lived a very adventurous life. He is married to 
a Menominee and has a daughter dressed as a lady, wearing 
veil and crinoline and whom I have seen chewing tobacco at 
the church. He is called Kourville. He has dwelt among 
diverse tribes and has traversed a great part of the territories 
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of the Union. Nothing was more interesting than the re- 
cital that he made to me of some of his adventures. 

At the time of the Black Hawk War, as one calls it in 
Wisconsin just as in Switzerland we speak of the War of 
the Sonderbund, Kourville accompanied on one trip to south- 
ern Wisconsin the venerable Father Mazzuchelli, the vener- 
able Dominican missionary of whom I have already spoken. 
Traveling on horseback not far from Green Lake, they met 
a Yankee despoiled of everything, having fallen into the 
hands of a party of Winnebago or Puants. These savages 
had taken away his horse and all that he wore upon him and 
forced, him back into the road. The good father had cause 
to be afraid. Nevertheless, he continued on his way with 
Kourville. Arriving at the camp of the savages, who recog- 
nized the companion of the missionary, they were well re- 
ceived. They were urged to enter into a wigwam and shown 
all the honors of the Winnebago cuisine. We have said the 
mother of Kourville was a Sac, that is, of the tribe of which 
the Puants are the allies. “The Indians recognize their 
blood,” said Kourville to me. 

At the same time Kourville, then a young man, held the 
office of messenger at Mineral Point, county seat of Iowa. 
Traversing his route on horseback, he encountered three 
Americans, one of them a marshal of the neighboring village, 
who were resting at the margin of aswamp. They were seek- 
ing a drove of hogs. He perceived that the marshal wore a 
gold watch. Continuing his journey, he all at once came 
upon a group of Indians of the Black Hawk party, who 
allowed him to pass because of his maternal origin. One may, 
perhaps, judge of the fears that inspired this encounter from 
the sort of Americans whom he had just left. These fears 
were profound. He understood how quickly fires can be 
rekindled and soon he saw passing near him and with empty 
saddle, the mount of the marshal. General Dodge, who 
arrived with a squadron, instantly drew up his men for an 
engagement, but he was too late. The Indians had dis- 
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appeared and had left nothing but the horribly mutilated 
cadavers of the Americans.’ 

Four years passed. Kourville lived at St. Louis. He 
was the witness at that time of an Indian immigration con- 
ducted upon a colossal scale which he accompanied himself 
and which was marked by an incident calculated to interest 
the reader. Here is the account that he gave me. 

General Clark was at that time governor of St. Louis. 
The government had decided to transport beyond the Mis- 
sissippi the Indians who dwelt on the banks of the Wabash, 
a river in Indiana. The uncle of our narrator, who filled the 
office of interpreter, received the order to report at the ap- 
pointed place with 200 wagons. A numerous herd of cattle, 
destined for the support of the immigrants, was to accom- 
pany the expedition. Kourville was employed by his uncle on 
this journey. The emigration was made up of three tribes: 
the Kickapoo, the Delawares, and the Shawanoes. The day 
of departure arrived. One saw moving the innumerable mul- 
titude of Indians, men, women, and children, all on horse- 
back, that interminable line of cattle and of wagons. One 
could have imagined it a new invasion of barbarians or that 
he was witnessing the departure of the people of Israel from 
Egypt. 

From the shores of the Wabash to the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, the journey took 24% months. Each evening they 
encamped and six or seven beeves were slaughtered. Arrived 
opposite St. Louis, a ferry boat transported to the other side 
of the great river this multitude with their beeves and wagons. 
Fifteen days were employed on that passage which offered a 
grandiose spectacle, worthy to be reproduced upon canvas. 
Picture to yourself this innumerable crowd of Indians, men 
women, and children, with varied and picturesque costumes. 
The lowing of cattle, the neighing of horses, the anguished 
cries of Indian mothers who feared being separated from 
their children, the wailing and cries of terror of the children, 
all these diverse and confused noises, mingled with those of 


2 Mazzuchelli’s Memoirs fail to confirm this story. 
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the great river; all this was calculated to arouse the emotion 
of the spectator, even of the most hardened. 

Fifteen days were devoted to rest at St. Louis. It was 
necessary to give the poor people time to recuperate a little 
and gain new strength for the march, the length of which was 
as great as the one they had already made. Our narrator 
was also of the party during the latter half of the journey. 
General Clark accompanied the expedition from St. Louis. 

[Here follows an account of the incident which the au- 
thor thought proper to introduce, namely the entrance into a 
bear’s den of one of the celebrated warriors. | 

The Indians have a tradition about the bison, supposed 
to have been abundant in Wisconsin at one time. This tradi- 
tion brings us into contact with the modern history of these 
countries, the fabulous times of Indian history. In effect, 
I have been given certain proofs that in the first half of the 
last century there were still bisons in Wisconsin. Mr. B. W. 
Brisbois, assured me of having heard from a Dame Cardinell. 
who had come from Canada to Green Bay in the year 1726, 
that voyaging with her husband along the shores of the Wis- 
consin, they encountered herds of bisons in considerable 
numbers.” 


At the time when Opwokon (Calumet) lived on the long 
tongue of land which forms the Great Bay, formerly the 
Bay des Paunts, a wolf which the Great Spirit changed into 
an Indian became the chief of a clan and was named Oke- 
mauniken (the Great Wave). This was the occasion. He 
sojourned at Metshwikito, now Sturgeon Bay. The great 
spirit who wished to make him a Menominee chief, ordered 
him to embark with all his belongings on an immense wave 
which broke at his feet. This wave carried him to the opposite 


*Cette tradition met en contact avec l’histoire moderne de ces contrées les 
temps fabuleux de histoire indienne. En effet, j’ai des données certaines que 
dans la premiétre moitié du dernier siécle il se trouvait encore des bisons dans le 
Wisconsin. Un M. B. W. Brisbois ait assuré avoir entendu dire & une dame 
Cardinell, venue du Canada 4 Green-Bay, l’année 1726, que, voyageant avec son 
mari le long des rives du Wisconsin, elle avait rencontré des troupes de bisons 
en nombre considérable. 
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shore where the Menominee River flows into the Great Bay. 
At this time the first chief had not long been departed since 
the actual chief of the clan, who bore the same name, claimed 
to be his great grandson. Thus we see here the legendary 
times of the history of our Indians touch those of modern 
history. 

After this marvelous passage on a wave, Okemauniken 
had two children: Metzmenomonie (the Great Menominee) 
and Wapakomia (Daughter of Silver Plates) so called be- 
cause her garments were covered with plates of this metal. 
She was regarded, thanks to this luxury, as occupying the 
first rank among the Indian women. The name of Metzme- 
nomonie was given to the eldest son of this chief, to satisfy 
the desire he showed to bear an imperishable name and in 
no way could he do so better than to give him the name of 
that plant, which always will be the glory of the Menominee 
and which will flourish as long as the earth remains earth 
and the water, water. 

Metzmenomonie was a celebrated warrior. He fought 
against the French side by side with the English. He was 
asked what name he desired for his son, who had valiantly 
shared his dangers. He asked for him that of Okemosha 
(Little Chief). He and his son died on the banks of the Me- 
nominee River. It was to Okemosha that there was delivered 
by the English, a testimonial of great satisfaction, signed by 
Robert Rogers, Esq., major and commandant of the garrison 
of His Majesty at Mikillimakinak etc., 13 July, 1767.° 

Okemauniken had later another son whom he called for 
himself and who had a son named Shawanow. Okemauniken 
II enjoyed like his father the favor of the English govern- 
ment. A testimonial of great satisfaction, dated at Niagara, 
was delivered to him by the honorable Sir William Johnson, 
Baronet, agent and superintendent for His Majesty for 
Indian affairs of the Northern department.‘ 

A like testimonial was accorded to Shawanow, dated at 
Montreal, August 17, 1778, signed Fred. Haldimand, cap- 


*See Wisconsin Historical Collections, xviii, 286. 
* Ibid., 268-269. 
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tain general and governor-in-chief of the province of Que- 
bec. This document, accompanied by a medal, conferred at 
the same time on Shawanow the title of great chief of the 
nation.” Shawanow died not far from Prairie du Chien. 
He had four sons, of which the youngest Okemauniken ITI, 
chief from whom I obtained these last details, was then the 
sole survivor. He is far from resembling either in figure or 
in bravery his glorious ancestors. Thus, the Canadians call 
him Le Petit Gland (Little Acorn), and the Yankees call 
him Little Wave, La Petite Vague. 

The clan, of which the real chief is Akwonomie, whom I 
baptized and who is the head chief of the tribe, had for his 
first ancestor, a bear. This bear lived on the banks of Me- 


nomonie River. The grandfather of Akwonomie was named 
Schekatzokemo. 


The pagan chief Wika was also present at the feast. I 
have already spoken of him; I shall complete here what I 
have already said of him and his clan. 

The village of Calumet is situated upon the eastern 
shore of Lake Winnebago. It takes its name, as does that 
of the county in which it is situated, from the ancient chief 
of that branch of the Winnebago Indians, Opuokon (Pipe). 
Americans to this day call this village Pipe Village. Opuo- 
kon was succeeded by his son Powekona (the Falling 
Feather). This clan occupied the country where. the con- 
vent was built which I was charged with founding. Powekona 
was one of the most valiant warriors who glorified the tribe of 
Menominee. He died two years after the Black Hawk War. 
His son, Sheketok (the Redoubtable) took his place and 
inherited the bravery of his father. He died a pagan upon 
the banks of Lake Powegan where the tribe had been 
moved. His brother and successor Wueskino was a poor 
leader, led a vagabond life, giving himself to all excesses of 
intemperance and met an unhappy end. Already before his 


* Tbid., 370. 
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death Wika had been charged with replacing him in the ca- 
pacity of chief. 


[Here follows the story of how Wueskino was murdered 
at Little Chute. ] 


A CORRECTION 


In the December, 1934, number of this magazine, on 
page 228, I more than imply that the supreme court’s de- 
cision in the Rottenberger case (Horicon Dam article) was 
participated in by only five justices. That was the number 
of justices who expressed their views overtly. But since 
there was a bench of seven men, and Winslow and Dodge 
remained silent, they must have permitted Kerwin to voice 
their views as well as his own. Thus, five out of seven 
“concurred.” However, Marshall and Siebecker did so with 


a reservation which showed they would have upheld a drain- 
age project that should safeguard Lake Sinissippi. Bash- 
ford and Timlin would have upheld the entire drainage pro- 
ject. Hence, after all, a majority—4-3—was inferentially 
favorable to the limited drainage plan thereafter put into 
effect.— EDITor. 














BOOK NOTES 


The Franciscan Pére Marquette. By Marion A. Habig (Franciscan 
Studies, No. 13, June, 1984). 801 pp. 

This is a biography of Father Zénobe Membré, chaplain for La Salle 
in all his journeys through the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. 
Membré belongs specifically to Wisconsin, because of his heroic retreat in 
1680 through our wilderness with Henry de Tonty. He was the chap- 
lain for La Salle and Tonty on their voyage to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi in 1682, and tenderly cared for the former during his severe illness 
on his return voyage. Membré went to France with his chief and finally 
accompanied him on his last ill-fated voyage to Texas, where he, as well 
as his leader, perished. Membré has received much less attention than 
his fellow Franciscan, Hennepin, or than the Jesuit Marquette, to whom 
this author compares him. A modest, quiet man, his narratives have been 
overshadowed by those of his contemporaries. The biography by Father 
Habig is timely and well done. 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, volume viii, edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen (Lund Press, Minneapolis, 1934). 176 pp. 

This volume, issued by the Norwegian-American Historical Associ- 
ation, is a composite of articles and documents relating to Norwegian- 
Americans and their experiences and literary productions. The leading 
article by Laurence M. Larson, the well-known Illinois historian, de- 
scribes the beginnings of Norwegian-American fiction with many refer- 
ences to Professor Rasmus B. Anderson of Madison. An emigrant song 
composed May 17, 1887, in mid-Atlantic by Ole Rynning, follows in 
the original text and with translation. Several “America letters” 
from Illinois and Texas give glimpses of immigrant progress. Bayrd Still 
furnishes an excellent article on “Norwegian-Americans and Wisconsin 
Politics in the Forties,” showing their influence in defeating Wisconsin’s 
first constitution because of the married women’s property clause and the 
property exemption. Albert O. Barton edits the reminiscences of Karl E. 
Erickson of Lodi and Black Earth, which give a sharp and memorable 
picture of the experiences of emigrants at sea. Two articles on Nor- 
wegian-American newspapers by Harold M. Tolo and Agnes M. Larson 
are additions to journalistic history. The volume closes with a bibliog- 
raphy of recent publications on Norwegian-American history. Like 
its predecessors this book is highly commended both for its contents and 
its excellent editing. 
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From Canoe to Steel Barge on the Upper Mississippi. By Mildred 
L. Hartsough (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1984). 
808 pp. $8.50. 

Published for the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, whose 
president, Charles C. Webber, writes the introduction, one naturally sus- 
pects a propagandist purpose which certainly runs through the volume 
but in a rather unobtrusive, restrained manner. The earlier chapters 
are in fact an objective and apparently competent treatment of the 
navigation history of the great river, showing the origin and development 
of steamboating, its golden age, and the decadence of that traffic due 
to railroad competition. The last three chapters discuss the prospect of 
its restoration under the impulse of government improvement of the 
river, federal experimentation with steel barges, and federal regulation 
of future traffic development. 

It should be said, in fairness, that the author does not commit her- 
self unreservedly on the question whether the estimated cost of river im- 
provement would be justified by the resulting transportation economies, 
though the argument trends positively in that direction and the negative 
is not clearly stated. That is to be expected in view of the book’s origin. 
What ought not to be expected is the employment by the author of un- 
verified, loose newspaper and reminiscent statements for history, as wit- 
ness her reference to the “former Hungarian count, Augustin Havasz- 
thy” on page 160. Factually, that paragraph is all wrong save that 
Agostin Haraszthy, of Sauk City, Wisconsin, seems to have owned a 
share in the steamer Rock River which made several round trips from 
Galena to Fort Snelling. 


J. E. Hamilton. By Mark R. Byers (Two Rivers, Wis., 1982). 
121 pp. 

This is a privately printed volume designed to take the place of an 
autobiography of the distinguished industrialist, who did so much for 
the town of Two Rivers. 

The story is Mr. Hamilton’s, but Mr. Byers tells it well, and it 
is one that is preéminently worth telling both on biographical and his- 
torical grounds. The history of Wisconsin’s industrial development is 
after all, in one aspect, a bundle of significant personal narratives. 
And Hamilton’s success in building up, from the foot power scroll-saw 
stage, a world famous establishment, producing wood types for printers, 
printing office equipment, dental office furniture, and drafting room fur- 
niture, sets him apart as a remarkably creative personality. His great 
factory is likewise a striking example of a way of solving the industrial 
problem of a community which had come to depend upon a lumbering 
business that was doomed for lack of permanent supplies of raw ma- 
terial. 

Moreover, as presenting an example of a leading citizen seeking the 
welfare of his city through adequate and cheap municipal supplies of 
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electric power, and city water, through benevolences of many kinds cul- 
minating in the ideal Community House dedicated in 1981; and through 
an enlightened policy as an employer, Hamilton’s biography should prove 
a meliorating influence upon American industrial life. He is one who 
helps to “civilize our machine civilization.” 


Old Chillicothe: Shawnee and Pioneer History. By William Albert 
Galloway (Buckeye Press, Xenia, Ohio, 1984). 886 pp. 

This is a privately printed volume of the work of the late Dr. 
Galloway, president of the Greene County, Ohio, Historical Society. 
While concerned chiefly with the local history of the famous Indian town 
three miles north of the author’s home, it broadens out into a description 
of the Shawnee tribe in its wanderings and historical setting. The author 
had the advantage of knowing several present day Shawnee, among 
them Thomas Wildcat Alford, great-grandson of Tecumseh, who writes 
an introductory chapter for the book. Old Chillicothe was the chief 
village of the Shawnee at the time of the raids on Kentucky during the 
American Revolution; here Boone, Kenton, and many Kentuckians were 
captives; and here they were avenged by John Bowman, George Rogers 
Clark, and Benjamin Logan in several forays. An article on Non-hel-e- 
ma, or the “Grenadier Squaw,” is contributed to this volume by Miss Kel- 
logg of our staff. The book is a contribution to Indian and pioneer lore 
in the Old Northwest. 














THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


T= following new members have joined the Society during the past 
quarter: 

George S. Parker, Janesville, has become a life member. Annual: 
Max E. Baumberger, Wall G. Coapman, Milwaukee; Fred R. Cutcheon, 
Mrs. M. S. Slaughter, Madison; Rev. C. A. Hjermstad, New Lisbon; 
August F. W. Kringel, Wauwatosa. 


Superintendent Schafer has been invited to give eight lectures for 


the University of London early in 1936. He will discuss American land 
policies and agricultural history. 


The Society is undertaking a survey of the records in the Dane 
County Courthouse, as a preliminary to a similar survey in other coun- 
ties and perhaps a part of a nation-wide project. The survey includes a 
summary of the condition of the records, their location, their availability, 
as well as of the type of material, dates, method of recording, and any 
gaps in the records. The work is being done by Alice E. Smith, chief 
of the Manuscript department. 


Dr. Schafer and Miss Kellogg attended the sessions of the American 
Historical Association December 27-29 in Washington. The Association 
held a fiftieth anniversary to commemorate its founding in 1884. 


NEcROLOoGY 


Judge Burr W. Jones, curator of the Society, died on January 7, 
1985, at Madison, in his eighty-ninth year. An alumnus of the university 
in 1870 and of the law school 1871, he practiced in Madison for many 
years and lectured in the university law school until 1915. Judge Jones 
was a life long Democrat; he served one term in Congress, 1882-84, and 
was delegate to the national convention of 1896. In 1920 Governor 
Philipp appointed him to the supreme court to succeed Chief Justice 
John B. Winslow; with him on the bench were three of his former pupils; 
he retired in 1925. He was elected curator of this Society in 1891 to 
succeed Lyman C. Draper, and served continuously until 1915 when he 
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resigned. In 1925 he was again elected to the board of curators, holding 
the position until his death. 


Charles Lapham, son of the scientist Increase A. Lapham, who 
was born in Milwaukee in 1857, died there suddenly January 8. Mr. 
Lapham was for years connected with the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway as assistant chief engineer. His collection of railway souvenirs 
was recently placed in the museum of that road in Chicago. 


The following life members of the Society have left us the last 
quarter: Ludington Patton, Milwaukee, died October 20 last; E. G. 
Nash of Manitowoc, on October 29; William L. Clements of Bay City, 
Michigan, November 6. The last was the donor of the William L. Clem- 
ents library of Americana to the University of Michigan. All historians 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his researches and purchase of maps and 
documents for our colonial and revolutionary period. John Charles, 
Denver, Colorado, died December 4; Ida Louise Ela, Rochester, Wiscon- 
sin, December 25; John T. Cameron, Oshkosh, December 27; William 
Francis, Sheboygan, January, 9. 


The following annual members have died: Joseph Roe Pfiffner of 
Stevens Point, July 21, of last year; Professor Wilfred H. Munro, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, August 9; John C. Lewis of Antigo, August 25; 
Dr. Bernhard F. Bellack of Columbus, November 20; John Poppendieck 
Jr., an annual member from 1905 to 1927, November 19, at Milwaukee; 
Oscar F. Boerner, Port Washington, December 27; John H. Puelicher, 
Milwaukee, December, 29; Walter B. Kellogg, Superior, January 9; Her- 
man Bremmer, Muscoda, January, 24. 

November 15 Governor Schmedeman appointed his private secre- 
tary, Theodore G. Lewis, a justice of the state supreme court to succeed 
the late Justice W. Owen. The new justice took the oath of office the 
same day, but served only twenty days, dying at a Madison hospital De- 
cember 5. His wife was a daughter of former governor, James O. 
Davidson. 


ACCESSIONS 


Claire B. Bird of Wausau has presented a collection of the letters 
of the Brayton and Sawin families, especially those of Louisa Brayton, 
first school teacher of Madison, and her husband George Sawin, 1842- 
86. The Braytons were early settlers at Aztalan; after their marriage 
the Sawins moved to La Porte, Indiana, where George Sawin died. 
His widow spent her last years in Madison with her daughter, Mrs. 
George W. Bird. Included in the collection are the Civil War letters 
of a son, Albert Sawin, and others from relatives. The collection is of 
value for the early history of a well-known Wisconsin family group. 
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A few manuscripts have been added to the Emma H. Blair Collec- 
tion mostly of constitutions and accounts of charitable organizations in 
Milwaukee—the Women’s Christian Friendly Society, the Crescent Lend 
a Hand Club, and the Women’s Christian Association. 


From Plymouth, Wisconsin, presented by Charles Pfeifer of that 
place, comes the constitution and proceedings (1871-88) of the Land- 
wirthschaftlicher Verein. 


Rev. Theodore B. Faville, superintendent, has presented two boxes 
of manuscripts of the Wisconsin Congregational Conference 1864-1912. 
It is composed of credentials, ordinations, and installation-councils, most- 
ly of the Winnebago district. 


The Society has acquired additional papers of William Toole, well 
known as a leader in farmers’ movements in southern Wisconsin. The 
papers include the record books and correspondence of the Sauk County 
Utilities Company, 1920-30; record books of school district num- 
ber 4, Town of Freedom, 1849-58; and correspondence concerning the 
Skillet Creek Farmers’ Club, the Sauk County Country Life Associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin Farmers’ Alliance of which Toole was secretary in 
1891-98; and letters from various horticultural societies. Presented 
October, 1934, by his son, W. A. Toole. 


Photostatic copies of a letter from the first white child born in 
South Dakota, and a portion of the speech of Chief Standing Bear have 
been sent us by Willoughby Babcock of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


A thesis from the University of Iowa (1932) by Leona M. McGib- 
bon of Superior, Wisconsin, comes to us in typed form, giving a history 
of the development of academies in southwestern Wisconsin. 


Fifteen manuscript plats and maps of Prairie du Chien and sur- 
rounding region (1828-58) have been secured for our map collection. 


The Society has acquired a copy of the very rare French edition of 
Rev. Frederic Baraga’s History of the Indians of North America 
(Paris, 1837). This is apparently the only edition in book form of 
Baraga’s letters originally printed in the Berichte of the Leopoldine So- 
ciety of Vienna. Baraga, it will be remembered, was a missionary to the 
Ottawa and Chippewa Indians in the Upper Great Lakes Region. 


The Wisconsin D.A.R. under the auspices of Miss Lydia Wakeman, 
chairman of geneological records, has donated bound volumes of these 
records for 1982, 1988, 19384. 
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II THE STATE 


In the rotunda of the national capitol at Washington each state 
is entitled to two statues representing its great men. Wisconsin had 
placed therein statues of Father Jacques Marquette and the late Senator 
Robert M. La Follette. A recent act of Congress gave authority to the 
architect to remove to another place in the capitol one of the two statues 
because of the strain to the floor. Architect David Lynn has removed 
that of Father Marquette. 


The University of Wisconsin paid a new tribute to the late Dr. 
Stephen Moulton Babcock at the presentation October 22 of a portrait 
plaque by Lorado Taft, to be mounted at the entrance of Agricultural 
Hall. The inscription reads: “Erected by the admirers of Stephen Moul- 
ton Babcock, inventor of the Babcock test, discoverer of many other use- 
ful applications of science to practice, all freely given to the World.” 

The funds were obtained by contributions of Four-H Club and 
grade school children added to those of dairy firms throughout the world. 
The presentation was made at a dinner at the Memorial Union when 
A. J. Marschall unveiled the beautiful memorial. 


Oconto Falls had a jubilee October 9 on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of a new city hall and the opening of the newly paved State High- 
way 22 to their city. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society held November 19 a special 
meeting in honor of George A. West, veteran archeologist, whose recent 
Tobacco, Pipes, and Smoking Customs of the American Indians, pub- 
lished by the Milwaukee Public Museum in two volumes is an authorita- 
tive work on this subject. Dr. Schafer and Charles E. Brown made 
addresses, and others spoke briefly telling of Mr. West’s life-long de- 
votion to archeology and history. 


MarRKERS AND MEMORIALS 


At Appleton the “Spirit of the American Doughboy” was unveiled 
on Armistice Day by the American Legion on Memorial drive in mem- 
ory of those in Outagamie County who lost their lives in the World War. 


At Kewaunee on the same day a marker was unveiled on the 
grounds of the Henry J. Baumeister property, relating the history of the 
land. In the stone is a glass-covered tablet tracing the history of land 
ownership from the Indians under Simon Kahquados, the French trader, 
Jacques Vieau, James D. Doty, Henry S. Baird. Their pictures are 
included in the marker. William E. Volk, believed to be the first white 
child born in Kewaunee, was present. 
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The Indian Wishing Springs at Spring Harbor, Lake Mendota, 
are being protected by new walls made possible through the federal 
government’s funds and laborers. 


The Waukesha Country Club recently changed its name to Merrill 
Hills in honor of Alonzo and Mrs. Merrill, pioneer settlers. Descendants. 
of the Merrills were guests of honor when Henry Lockney sketched the 
history of the family and unveiled a plaque over the fireplace in the 
memory of the pioneers. 


Charles C. Jacobus, formerly of the county highway commission, has 
a new park in the suburbs of Wauwatosa named in his honor the “Jacobus 
Park.” 


The third anniversary of the death of Robert H. Witt last December 
was the occasion for the unveiling of a plaque in his honor in the Lapham 
Park social center, Milwaukee. 


The late Dr. Peter Langland has had a tablet placed for him in the 
Church of the Ascension, Milwaukee. 


The Brule-St. Croix portage has been marked by the Jean Claude 
Allouez chapter D.A.R. of Superior, with two markers. The first is at 
the upper Lake St. Croix end of the trail discovered in 1680. The other 
at the Brule end of the trail, gives the different names for that river in. 
Indian, French, and English. These tablets were erected last year, but 
no formal dedication has yet taken place. Charles E. Brown visited 
them in October last and describes the trail in the Wisconsin Archeolo-. 
gist, xiv, 34-35. 


Locat Historica, Societies 


Mrs. George Carey was reélected president of the Beloit Historical 
Society at its annual meeting November 21, and Margaret Goodwin, 
secretary. Miss Anne McLenegan gave an account of the prominent old 
families of Beloit and vicinity, some tracing ancestry to William the 
Conqueror. The constitution was slightly revised, and the reports of 
committees showed the activities of this society. 


Brown County Historical Society met for its annual meeting De- 
cember 8 when the former officers were reélected. The historical address 
was giyen by Earle Murray and concerned the opening of Father Mar- 
quette’s grave at St. Ignace, Michigan. 


The annual meeting of the Burlington Historical Society was held 
January 7 at the home of the president, Mrs. W. A. Fulton; the officers. 
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were reélected. Papers on Abolitionism and the Underground Railway 
in Wisconsin were presented. 


Door County Historical Society plans to honor the memory of 


Increase Claflin, who built in May, 1835, at Little Sturgeon Bay the first 
cabin in the county. 


Douglas County Historical Society was the name bestowed upon 
the former Superior Society at a meeting held November 28 at the 
home of Curator Henry S. Butler and his sister. Charles E. Brown of 


our staff was present and delivered an address on early Indian sites in 
the neighborhood. 


Kenosha County Historical Society met at Paris Corners October 5 
when Mrs. Mary D. Bradford and others spoke. C. E. Dewey is 
president of this active organization. January 10 at a meeting at the 
Courthouse, Kenosha, W. S. Lamb, Frank Roberts, and H. M. Baldwin 
were chosen directors for three years. 


La Crosse County Historical Society met in annual session Novem- 
ber 2. The feature of the evening was H. J. Hirshheimer’s paper on 
“Early Manufacturers in La Crosse.” Curator Sanford was reélected 
president. 


Langlade County Historical Society resumed monthly meetings 
October 15 when the story of the Agency House at Portage was given. 
The November meeting was addressed by Dr. Howard Blackenburg of 
the University Extension Division. 


Luther Valley Historical Society met October 29 in East Church 


when representatives of the pioneer families were present and gave 
reminiscences. 


Racine County Historical Society has been presented with two old 
maps: one of Racine County in 1858, one of the United States in 1863. 
Eugene Leach, custodian of the historical collection, comments on their 
significance in the Racine Journal-Times, for October 4. 


Sauk County Historical Society met November 26 in annual meet- 


ing at Baraboo high school when a member of the board of directors was 
elected. 


Marquette University Historical Society met November 5 when a 
student in journalism read a paper on Robert E. Lee. Rev. Francis S. 
Betten, founder and moderator also spoke. 
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CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The four hundredth anniversary of the completion of the transla- 
tion by Luther of the Bible into German was observed in October in 
many Wisconsin Lutheran churches belonging to the Missouri Synod. 


The First Congregational Church of Beloit was organized ninety-six 


years ago last December 80. A sketch appeared in the News for De- 
cember 15. 


Two churches celebrated their ninetieth anniversary—the First 
Evangelical of Racine November 10, and the First Baptist of Janesville 


early in October. The latter is the largest church of that denomination in 
the state. 


Churches which observed their eightieth anniversaries were: St. 
Mark’s Lutheran of Watertown; the Magnolia Advent of Janesville; 
St. John’s Lutheran of Berry township, Dane County; the Osceola 
Methodist; and First Evangelical of Oshkosh. 


A diamond jubilee for a seventy-fifth anniversary was held by the 
following churches: Cambria Presbyterian, November 30-December 2; 
Pewaukee Baptist, December 16; St. John the Baptist, Catholic of Jef- 
ferson, October 14-15; Norwegian at Ephraim, December 16; Christ 
Lutheran of West Bloomfield, November 11; St. John’s Lutheran of 
Portage, October 7. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal parish of Milwaukee was founded in 1838 and 
built its first church edifice in 1844 where the Layton Art Gallery now 
stands. October 7 the congregation celebrated the golden jubilee of the 
present church building, when a historical sermon was preached by the 
rector, Rev. Holmes Whitmore. 


IreMs IN THE State Press 


A history of the village of Hartland, written by Nellie Mary War- 


ren Weed, appeared in the News of that place November 80 and De- 
cember 7. 


Charles A. Warner of Brodhead was told in 1856 by an Indian chief 
that a tree two miles south of that city was the halfway tree between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. Warner promised he would never 
cut this tree and exacted the same promise from the men to whom he 


sold the land it stands upon. A picture and narrative appeared in the 
Beloit News for October 10. 
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The Kenosha News last September discovered that Rev. C. C. Roth 
of that city was a descendant of the Moravian missionaries who lived 
in Ohio during the American Revolution and Christianized many of the 
Delaware Indians. The Kenosha pastor's father found recently the 
journal of his great-grandfather, Johann Roth missionary, written in 
German script with notations in the Delaware language. He has pre- 
sented it to the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society at Columbus. 
Ohio has recently restored old Schoenbrunn, the home of the early 
Moravian missionaries. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Archives building at the national capital nears completion and 
President Roosevelt, on the recommendation of many members of the 
American Historical Association, has appointed Robert Digges Wim- 
berly Connor, of the University of North Carolina, archivist. Professor 
Connor was archivist of North Carolina from 1918 to 1921. His task 
at Washington will be to transfer official papers from the departments 
and bureaus, and to cull out the superfluous records. The United States 
is the only large nation of the world which has been until now without 
national archives. The completion of this building, and the transfer to 
it of the records will be of infinite value to the research workers in 
American history. Moreover it will save the records from their storage in 
departmental files, frequently in mouldy cellars and fire-trap shanties. 
Everyone interested in our nation’s history rejoices at the prospect of 
archives administered by a competent archivist. 


The Chicago Historical Society has issued the first number of a 
Bulletin in which is published some of the original manuscript material 
in its collection. The first number contains letters of Edward Coles, 
second state governor; the first ordinances of the town and village of 
Chicago; and a bibliography of Chicago imprints 1835-50, by the great 
bibliographer, Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


Michigan is preparing to celebrate the Centennial of statehood in 
1985-36. It joined with Wisconsin in the Tercentennial of Nicolet’s 
discovery last year. December 7, Miss Kellogg of our staff gave an ad- 
dress at Grand Rapids on “The French Régime in Michigan.” 


NOTICE 


Anyone wishing a complete file of the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, seventeen volumes in the original covers and in good condition, 
can communicate with the owner through the Superintendent. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Philip von Rohr Sauer (“Heinrich von Rohr and the Lutheran Immi- 
gration to New York and Wisconsin”) of Winona, Minnesota, was edu- 
cated in Wisconsin. He was graduated of Northwestern College and re- 
ceived his M.A. from the University of Wisconsin. 


Lee Weilep Metzner of Casco, Kewaunee County, Wisconsin, con- 
tributed an article on “Polish Pioneers of Kewaunee County,” to the 
Kewaunee Enterprise some time ago, which appears in condensed form 
in our magazine. 


Dr. F. G. Johnson (“Experiences of a Frontier Physician”) is a 
resident of Iron River, Wisconsin. Since his graduation from Rush Medi- 
cal College, he has practiced medicine in Northern Wisconsin. 


W. A. Titus (“Theresa, the Last Home of Solomon Juneau”), of 
Fond du Lac, is a curator of our Society, and a contributor to our mag- 
azine from time to time. 


L. W. Burch (“Reminiscences of My Sailor Days”) of Madison, 
continues his experiences on the Great Lakes during the eighteen eighties. 


Documents—Dr. Schafer translated for publication the report of 
Rev. Wilhelm Streissguth on New Glarus in 1850, which was donated 
to the Society by Rev. John Jenny of Milwaukee. 

The journal of Father Anthony M. Gachet, O.M.Cap., kept while 
missionary to the Menominee Indians on the Keshena Reservation, 1859- 
62, is concluded in this number. 





